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The Need for Professionalism 


In Education Today 


Teachers Must Assume 


Educational Leadership 


\ll around us today are arguments, 
controversies,and even accusations con 
cerning what’s right and what’s wrong 
with our educational system. Protago 
nists of one school of thought are sure 
that we have had too much of this and 
too little of that. Their opponents are 
equally sure that we have had too much 
of that and didn’t place enough em 
phasis upon this. 


Much of what is wrong with education 
today can be attributed to the fact that 
educators — teachers and administrators 
alike — have abdicated from positions of 
educational leadership and have per- 
mitted 
be swayed by the winds of uninformed 
public opinion. Dr. Willis feels that the 
desirable alternative would be the dis- 


themselves and their schools to 


play of courageous educational leader- 
ship by all concerned with our public 
schools. But, he warns, teachers can be 
leaders only if they have the respect of 
the public and he suggests some ways 


that this respect might be acquired. 

This article is adapted from an address 
given by Dr. Willis, general 
tendent of Chicago schools, at a recent 


superin- 


meeting of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 
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Yet it seems to me that these pro- 
tagonists are so involved in their con 
cern for one or another aspect of the 
curriculum or a particular technique 
that they fail to realize what is actually 
the basic need of our schools today. 
That need is for real leadership in the 
educational profession — leadership on 
the part of the teachers as well as th 
administrators. 


Educators Have Not 
Conducted Themselves Properly 


A quick look at the educational de 
velopments of the decades since World 
War I 


achievement, but it will also reveal that 


will reveal some educational 
during that period we did not conduct 
ourselves like a vigorous, truly profes 
sional group with a genuine sense of 


mission in our vocation. 


Let us begin our reminiscence with 
the 1920's. 


way, for it 


This may be unfair in a 
that the 
great battles were fought from which 


was before then 


emerged our present concept of uni 
versal education and in which our most 
definite steps were taken to revamp our 
The 


Cardinal Principles predate the Twen 


educational orientation. Seven 


ties. 


The junior high school came 
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early in the decade. Junior colleges 
Ho- 


introduced, 
though teachers were not allowed to 


were organized in this period. 
mogenous grouping was 
know the intelligence scores of their 
segregated groups except in a vague 
way. No use was made of test scores 
as motivational devices or as tools to 
increase a pupil’s self-understanding. 

Without question, enormous gains 
were chalked up. However, in chalk- 
ing them up, we seemed to assume that 
we had done all that was needed. For 
the Twenties were a period of unprece- 
dented complacency. They were essen- 
tially quiet years. No one thought of 
The Merchant of 


mitic. In work problems for arith- 


Venice as anti-Se- 


metic, automobiles traveled a sedate 30 
miles an hour, and airplanes had not 
as yet replaced the trains which were 
to meet at point X in Y hours. Teach- 
ers found it comparatively easy to make 
Silas 
Canterbury Tales in the original Mid- 


Marner interesting. Chaucer’s 
dle English were part of English 8 

which no one skipped. Drop-out 
figures were high, but this was consid- 
ered largely as a sort of academic nat- 
Selection it was, of 


ural selection. 


course, whether natural or not. 


Depression Woes Caused 
Many to Stop Trying 

the 
was shaken but 


During Thirties our compla- 


cency not our confi- 
dence that our old way would be some 
-not at 


day restored the beginning 


anyway. Our school population grew 
at the high school level, for there was 
no place for young people to find jobs. 
Because their fathers were out of work 
too, we found ways in school to give 
a hot meal to children who needed it, 
or work in the National Youth Admin- 
istration Teachers 


program. them- 
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selves took drastic cuts and many were 
still unpaid. You see, we had reached 
the point where we had no more finan- 
cial confidence —and not much indi- 
vidual resource. It was as if a perma- 
nent blight had descended and hope 
was an idle dream. 

3y the time war came to us in 194] 
an entirely new generation had grown 
up, knowing the depression but not 
knowing the trappings of war. 

Victory gardens, war work on the 
shift, collections — all 
these were instituted in 1942 as if they 
had never been before. 


swing scrap 
Teachers did 
their share, both in war plants and in 
the schools. And out of this new ex 
others 
in a non-educational setting teachers 
reached two conclusions: contributions 


perience of working beside 


could be made to society in non-aca- 
demic ways; and they themselves, with 
all their years of study and faith in the 
financial benefits of a degree, were not 
doing as well financially as many less 
educated than they. 


School Building Plant 
Neglected for Two Decades 


For the second successive decade the 


school plant was neglected. Buildings 
were permitted to run down. New 
communities developed in areas with 
inadequate facilities. Such equipment 
as lights, ventilating plants, and teach- 
ers restrooms had to be made to do. 
Apparently no one related the increase 
in birth rates to future school enroll- 
ment, not even when the children could 
be counted ; or to the supply of teachers 
or the number of available seats — that 
is, no one did until the children flooded 
the schools. 


Following the war we built roads, 
mills, refineries, airplane factories, de- 
partment stores, and homes — every- 
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thing but schools. Schools cost money, 
like industrial plants, but unlike indus- 
trial plants schools do not create cal- 
culable income and profits. 

And so we came to the Fifties, when 
«a school crisis which had been grow 
ing for years was suddenly discovered. 
Before we had time to overcome our 
plant and personnel shortages, our 
schools were assailed by a second cri- 
sis: loud and confused attacks upon 
our professional competence, upon our 
values, and upon our professional in- 


tegrity. 


The Nature of Current 
Attacks on Education 

These attacks bewildered and con- 
We might as well 
admit also that some of the public 


fused the public. 


were delighted to be able to translate 
private and personal resentment against 
the school’s symbolic authoritarian po- 
What fur- 
defense 


sition into a public cause. 
the 
clouded the issue was the fact that in 


ther complicated and 
part the leadership in the attack ap- 
peared to come from within our own 
ranks. 

Then Sputnik aggravated the attack 
and was made to seem to be proof 
Actually 
there is little connection between Rus- 


of what had been charged. 


sian primacy in the development of 
satellites and our public schools. If 
there had been, we would not have had 
our Atlases, 


Explorers, Vanguards, 


and Titans. 


Sputnik Is Symbol 
Of Basic Differences 


Sputnik was a sort of symbol, really, 


in the protracted unsatisfactory power 
struggle between the United States 
and Russia. This struggle and the un- 
easy relationship related to it involves 
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politics and science as well as eco- 
nomics, production, and ideology. It 
is a struggle not only for primacy be- 
tween two but the 
approval of allies and millions of un- 


nations also for 


committed peoples. 


Strangely enough, in the process of 
blaming the schools for Russia’s star 
tling achievement, science rather than 
the social sciences were singled out 
for opprobrium. Blind to the fact that 
it was 


our which had 


determined our scientific concentra- 


value system 
tion which had been directed toward 
washing the 
driven home workshop tools and away 


machines and power 
from missiles and satellites, the coun 
try chose to place the blame upon 
our technical training instead of our 
social values and our judgment. 


Our Reaction to 
Recent Criticism 


Thus we come to today’s climate ot 
opinion as it affects the school. We 
had better recognize some of its visible 
signs. One is a swing toward con 
servatism and competitive emphasis. 
Under the guise of raising the ceiling 
of opportunity we 
new techniques. 


are incorporating 


Even the names we give to our ho 
mogenous grouping are expressive of 
new stringency. We speak of rails or 
tracks, and we proudly proclaim them 
as means of distinguishing between 
our children’s ability. This of course 
is a delicate subject and one full of 
pitfalls and opportunities for misquo 
tation. There is danger today that 
when speaking for the weaker brother 
we will be interpreted as opposing the 
stronger. It is as if we were forget 
ting that the race is not always to the 
swift. 
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There is no doubt that we can all 
do “better,” achieve more, and rise 
above ourselves, providing, of course, 
that we are to do the things that we 
are best equipped to do and are inter- 
ested in doing them well. I believe 
this and I am sure you do also. 


Importance of Leadership 
At Present Time 

We all know that leadership falls 
upon the few. I hope we remember 
that the the 
ship of the few rests with the accept- 


effectiveness of leader- 
ance of that leadership by the many. 
| hope we remember that this ac 
ceptance depends upon the confidence 
of the many in their own competence 
and worth. Just as individuals must 
first know and receive affection to be 
able to give it to others, so only the 
self-confident are able to place confi 


dence in others. 


Now why are these points and these 
reminiscences important to teachers? 
Obviously they have meaning for our 
time because they create the climate 
in which teachers will try to do their 
work. They give us clues to the 
attitudes of the public and are some 
indication of the relationship of school 
the 


management of the public education 


administrators, who represent 


system, to school boards, who repre 
sent the public and so set the policies 
for the public. The degree to which 
the current climate and issues are un 
the 


which teachers may exert professional 


derstood represents degree to 
leadership in the business of educa 


tion. 


Are Teachers To Lead 
Or Be Followers? 


The choice, somewhat bluntly, for 
the whole profession is simply this: 
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what role do we choose for ourselves 
as we go about our work? Shall we be 
errand boys or leaders? Are we only 
to respond to trends and pressures, or 
are we to help set the trends and exert 
professional pressures of our own? | 
know of no patient who, upon entering 
the hospital, dictates to his physician 
concerning the program of medication. 
His family doesn’t do so either. 

In speaking of setting trends and 
pressures I am not talking about hours 
of work, coffee breaks, or fringe bene- 
fits. I am talking about professional 
leadership, technical competence, and 
devotion to one’s assignment (high 
scholarship, if you please). 

We have at present the opportunity 
either to continue to follow the wind 


or to forsake it and become imper- 


vious to it. We can do this latter suc- 
cessfully only if we keep the public 
informed. Neither they nor we dare 


fall behind the other. 


An Example of the 
Absence of Leadership 

Let me illustrate my meaning by 
the 


reference to present upsurge of 
interest in beginning foreign language 
instruction in the elementary grades. 
Many persons will feel that a better 
education will have been assured for 
their children if only the small fry 
learn a bit of French or Spanish or 
some other language in their early 
years. Let us suppose we have a 
teacher of fourth grade who can speak 
trench. Her superiors give approval 
She and her 


children begin to converse in French 


for her to teach French. 


perhaps 15 minutes a day. So far, so 
good —if her French is good and if 
she knows something about teaching 
a foreign language. But what happens 
in the fifth grade? There is a new 
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teacher and that teacher speaks Ger- 
The 


speaks no foreign language. 


man. seventh grade teacher 

Do not jump to the conclusion that 
| oppose teaching foreign languages 
to children. Nu- 


schools 


I do not oppose it. 
merous Chicago elementary 
are teaching a foreign language, but 
by itself this does not yuarantee an 
improved educational program. I pro- 
that the be thought 


through in terms of staff, the aims 


pose program 
of our total educational program, and 
in the light of what we know about 
the laws of learning. Let’s not pre- 
scribe aspirin when a complete diag- 
nosis is needed before we give any 
medication at all. Small haphazard 
measures can obscure the underlying 
problems ; in taking such measures we 
run the risk of quieting a genuine con 
cern at a time when this genuine con 
cern could be used as a basis for solv 


ing bigger issues. 


Interaction Between 
Society and the School 

An understanding of the past quar 
ter-century is important also so that 
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we may realize and be guided by the 
fact that schools and school teachers 
are a part of and not apart from the 
complex of society. Tension and tur- 
moil in Iran or Indonesia or Italy 
exert pressure upon the serenity of 
this country and so upon education. 

We must help our teachers to appre 
ciate the impact of economic and cul 
tural tensions upon the school and 
to understand what results therefrom. 
We must also help them understand 
the ways in which teaching and teach 
ers can influence 


other elements in 


our society. Only teachers who have 
grasped these concepts can _ provide 
creative educational leadership. 
Kducational leadership has several 
aspects. In one area leadership can 
be exerted to upgrade the actual teach 
ing process. [:ncouragement of teach 
ers to experiment with new organiza 
tion of subject matter is an example. 
aids such 


Introduction of mechanical 


as punch card records or teletype ma 


chines is another. These are imagina 
tive applications to education of stand 
ard practices which are accepted in 


business. 
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We Do Not Keep Pace 
With Improvements 

We extent to which edu- 
cation has kept aloof from this kind of 
progress when we realize how much 


see the 


initiate 
Other professions are 
years ahead of education in this re- 
spect, and continued educational lead- 
ership in these affairs will be needed 
so that some day we can expect a 
new school to be equipped - 


“selling” has to be done to 


such changes. 


as a mat- 
ter of course — with key punch ma- 
chines as well as with chalk. 

Another aspect of educational lead- 
ership calls for the extension of good 
relationships into the community. This 
is in many respects a personal sort of 
leadership, one in which the school 
personnel attain a position in the com- 
munity because of their participation 
and personal No would 
want it to be otherwise, but we must 


force. one 


add another kind of leadership to give 
full force to the other two. 


This aspect of leadership is one 


which does not exert itself primarily 


upon the teaching process or through 
It de- 
rives from the general attitude of both 
the public and the profession toward 
teaching and toward teachers. It is 
an obligation 


personal or individual effort. 


which 
falls upon a man because he is a teach- 


for leadership 
er; it is a deference paid to him for 
his position and not for himself. I 
speak of the position of the teacher in 
society, not as an individual but as a 
force, the embodiment of an idea, and 
the custodian of a technique. 


Teachers Must Merit 
Respect of Public 

Distorted, this concept leads us to 
the conclusion that the postion can 
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carry the man, no matter how small 
his vision or limited his strength. Such 
distorted understanding invalidates the 
concept. But when this concept is 
clearly held and understood, it opens 
horizons not only to teaching but to 
individual teachers. The plain truth 
is that when society accords teaching 
its full status for leadership, only 
great men need apply for the jobs. 


I consider the place of the teacher 
in society to be a major problem of 
our times. The pressures, the local 
dissensions revolving around education 
reflect this emerging issue and are an 
influence upon it. We are caught in 
a circular action. Our internal prob- 
lems grow out of our lack of status, 
for as a profession we do not yet have 
a clear image of ourselves. 


No other vocational group has been 
so slow in assimilating social change 
as it affects our feeling about our- 
selves or the public’s attitude toward 
us. Just who teach? 
What is our position, anyway, con- 
cerning the major conflicts over edu- 
Let us consider this latter 


point briefly, discussing three typical 


who are we 


cation ? 
and well known conflicts. 


Teachers’ Salaries 
Are One Area of Conflict 


First, there is the debate over teach- 
ers’ salaries. I mention this first, not 
because money is the most important 
point of conflict, but because it is the 
most tangible, and hecause numerous 
reports have ‘publicized this problem 
more than any other. Furthermore, 
money is a symbol of both success and 


esteem in our culture. 


The report of the 1955 White House 
Conference and the more recent Rock- 
efeller Report have raised the serious 
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question of teachers’ salaries. In pro- 
posing to double them and _ placing 
special emphasis upon upper salary 
limits, these reports have shocked the 
country into a realization of the ex- 
tent to which it has been getting some- 


thing for nothing. 


The question basically is, do we in 
the profession equate an improved sal- 
ary position with improved teaching? 
How do we see a better financial out- 
look in relation to ourselves? Do we 
see it as our just deserts, long over- 
due, or do we see it as a symbol of a 
newly recognized significance of our 
work which in turn merits more effort 
on our part? 


Methods of Earning 
Public Esteem 

That effort may be of several kinds: 
thought, study, initiative, imagination, 
understanding, aspiration. There are 
many ways to deepen one’s profes- 


sional contribution. More time- 


greater involvement in community af 


fairs because of one’s responsibilities 
as a citizen — is only one kind of con- 
tribution, in spite of the fact that it 
is the one we most often hear about 
from some within our own group. 
Our response, as individuals and as a 
group, to the fact and prospect of 
higher salaries is a reflection of our 
concept of our own role in society, 
that of paid hands or of remunerated 


leaders in a leadership profession. 


The second of our major conflicts 
the 
On the sur 


is the current controversy over 


substance of education. 
face the controversy sounds like a de- 
bate about the relative importance of 
algebra and world history. Under- 


neath, it is a very serious and far 


reaching clash between opposing 
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schools of thought and of ideological 
commitment. It could result in defeat 
of basic American priaciples here at 
home at a time 
taking the lead Essentially 
this controversy revolves around the 
validity of the American belief in the 
worth and dignity of the individual. 
Is this a genuine belief encompassing 
our neighbor as well as ourselves, or 
is it a nominal belief used as window 
dressing while we undermine its prin 
ciple in the back room? 


when they are just 
abroad. 


In the January, 1959, issue of The 
Educational Record, Virgil Hancher 
speaks of this phase of the controversy 
as the “dual mandate of quantity and 
quality.” The issue has become more 
Sputnik, 
though it has been in calls for more 
help to the able, stricter marking, less 
attention to children who find it diffi- 
cult to adjust 


prominent since cloaked 


(poor misunderstood 
word that one hestitates to use today ) 
and more science and mathematics. 


We Need More Than 


New Emphasis on Science 

Of course, we need more science, 
more attention to the gifted, higher 
standards of performance. But we also 
need more social science (from which 
values and judgments arise), 
skills, 


appreciation of beauty, more under 


more 


effective communication more 
standing and help for the less gifted, 
and more compassion and humility. 
We need more not less idealism, more 


not less brotherhood and respect. 


Dr. “The uproar 
which followed the launching of Sput 


Hancher says: 
nik I was not created by scholars and 
scientists, nor was it created by per 
sons who have a deep and abiding 
respect for education or for learning. 
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It was created by those who have never 
really cared for the American Dream 
of Equality of Opportunity for All, 
and who felt let down and resentful 
because American science seemed not 


to have paid off by getting and keep- 


ing ahead of the Russians in every re- 
spect.” 

Teachers, of all people, should un- 
derstand the this contro- 
They should be able to see be- 
neath the 
to the beneath, 
involving our way of life. 


nature of 
versy. 
remedies 


surface of facile 


critical issues issues 
If educa- 
tion has taught teachers anything it 
should have taught them the means 
of relating actions to motives and of 
assessing these in terms of values. The 
teachers’ role in this complex contro- 
versy cannot be over-estimated. 


How Much Should 

The Schools Attempt? 
The third 

the role of the school in society. 


conflict around 
This 
is related to the foregoing conflict, but 
One 


could say the former is a curricular 


centers 


manifests itself in other ways. 


conflict and this one a para-curricular 
conflict, in the sense that medical li- 
brarians and pharmacists are classed 
among para-medical personnel. 

We can come to grips with the con 
flict and give rise to immediate reac 
tions by asking such questions as 
“Should — the 
workers and teach driver education?” 


school employ _ social 
These are but examples of the con 
flict. Certainly some schools do both. 
There are strong forces, even lobbies, 
furthering these and similar causes. 
The question is a serious one: how far 
does the school responsibility extend 
in relation to the home and the com- 


munity ? 
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How do we spend our funds? 
Spending is a manifestation of our 
policies and our values. On what 
principles do we operate? When we 
know this we will find it much easier 
to define the limits of our responsi- 
bility. When we can make these clear 
to the public, it will encourage us to 
expend our energies on the functions 
rightly designated as ours. 


Educators Have Opportunity 
To Grasp Leadership 


But we will not be able to deter- 
mine these functions until we clearly 
see who we are as teachers and what 
it is we can and should do. Perhaps 
it is the sense of self coupled with a 
sense of the mission of teaching that 
we lack. This sense of self, both indi- 
vidually and professionally, is terribly 
important — and I use the word terri- 
bly in its true sense as opposed to its 
diluted, slang sense. 


The last twenty-five or thirty years 
have seen the profession of teaching 
from a status of toleration 
through real travail to the verge of the 
We 
have passed through these phases, and 
stand almost in view of a new horizon 
for teachers and teaching. 


emerge 


prominence its mission deserves. 


Today there is a new opportunity 
for us to take. It is an opportunity 
to acquire professional status, to em- 
body an aggressive idealism which can 
fire the public and capture the imagi- 
nations of our pupils. Essentially we 
teachers must decide whether we will 
We must de- 
cide whether teaching will be a chal- 
lenge or a retreat. 


be leaders or followers. 


Upon our decision 
will depend the attitudes toward learn- 
ing and toward life which our pupils 
will catch from us. 
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What Teachers Should 


Teach about Russia 


Providing Students with Bases 


For Intelligent Thinking 


Though there are those who believe 
that this will eventually become the 
best of the worlds and that the lamb 
and the lion one day soon will be able 
to lie side by side, the cruel fact re- 
mains that today as yesterday human 
society lives in a state of conflict. 
Perhaps this condition should be as 
much welcomed as condemned. Conflict 
has for many centuries been the driving 
force to progress and human dynamism. 
To it man owes his civilization, and by 
it he once succeeded in freeing himself 
from the perils of the early stages of 
his cultural life. 


Choice between War 
And Accommodation 

Historically, conflict has been settled 
by one of two means : war or accommo- 
dation. Either solution demanded in- 
formation and knowledge. Regarding 
the present conflict between Russia and 
America, though war cannot be ruled 
out, indications are that it will be set- 
tled by accommodation or agreement. 
The United States has missed the op- 
portunity, if, indeed, it ever wanted 
one, to settle affairs with Russia by 
war. The Soviets have too much at 
stake to resort to fighting. Accommo- 
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dation, therefore, does seem the more 
probable solution, and it is vital for 
future negotiators (and the persons 
who select them) to know where each 
stands and what each is. 


Until 1940 our schools paid relatively 
little attention to Russia. That country 
traditionally lived on the outermost 
periphery of our interests. Our history 
texts, moreover, were written by per- 
sons of Anglo-Saxon background who, 
assuming a stance of superiority, 


Although the subject of Soviet Rus- 
sia arises regularly in conversations, 
newspapers, and meetings of various 
kinds, there is relatively little discus- 
sion of Russsia in our classsrooms. This 
situation, according to the writer of 
this article, is not healthy, as many 
dangerous misconceptions are never 
cleared up. The article offers some 
basic facts about Russia and discusses 
the need to educate our students con- 
cerning them. Dr. Chada, chairman of 
the department of social sciences at 
Chicago Teachers College, is a special- 
ist in European history. Professor 
Chada was knighted by Pope Pius XIl 
for his efforts to resettle refugees from 
communist Czechoslovakia. 





tended to frown upon the system of 
Russia’s political authority and _ reli- 
gious orthodoxy. “Scratch a Russian, 
and you will find a Turk’ neatly sum- 
marized the attitude and the disdain 
of western writers for the cultural at- 
tainments of the Slav on the Volga. 


Impossible Now to Cling 
To Myths about Russia 


The this attitude, 
however, is no longer feasible or pos- 
sible. Since 1945 become 
our principal competitor for world 
leadership. Because we are in conflict 
with her politically and ideologically, 


we must recognize her for what she is. 


continuance of 


Russia has 


To enable our students to think in- 
telligently and dispassionately about 
Russia, our teachers must have a bet- 
ter understanding of that nation. This 
is especially true for teachers dealing 
with current events at the upper ele- 
mentary and high school level and for 
high school teachers of history. It is 
the purpose of this paper to sketch 
briefly the broad outlines of Russian 
development as a guide to further 
thought and study. 


We should perhaps begin by iden- 


tifying Russia as a country of old tra- 
ditions, of an historic mission as a 
buffer state between Asia and Western 
Kurope, a one-time possessor of en- 
lightened medieval institutions, and a 
representative of a unique civilization 
dating from the Tenth and 
enturies. 


Eleventh 
Our next picture of Russia should 
show the eclipse of her power by the 
force of a western overflow of those 
Mongolian hordes which in the thir- 
teenth century invaded Eastern Asia 
and gave the Kubla and a 
Ghengis Khan. For two centuries the 


world a 
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Re- 
demption from this wretched lot came 
only when the Dukes of Moscow won 
a long drawn out struggle against their 
conquerors, 


Russians were held in slavery. 


A series of wars over a period of 
several generations had a triple effect 
on Russia. First, it suppressed human 
liberties for so long a time that the 
memory of them had disappeared. 
Second, it stimulated Russia’s lust for 
expansion, for the czars conquered a 
much larger area than they needed for 
purposes of security. Third, it exalted 
the office of the czar until everything 
and everybody in the state were sub- 
ordinated to his autocratic will. 

The effects of 
conquest grew to be the modern legacy 
of the country to within a decade of 
World War I. While Europe lived 
through and gained culturally and 
politically from the era of Enlighten- 
ment, the Industrial Revolution, and 
the French Revolution, Russia — the 
heroic efforts of Peter I and Catherine 
Il notwithstanding — stagnated in 
illiteracy, poverty, and political and in- 
tellectual ignorance. 


three Russia’s_ re- 


Nineteenth Century Brought 
Little Reform to Russia 


Only the impact of international re- 
lations forced the czars to effect a few 
social and cultural ameliorations in the 
course of the nineteenth century. It 
was then too, and in the half dozen 
years following 1900, that the ideo- 
logical foundations for today’s Russia 
were laid. In 1861 serfdom was abol- 
ished. This abolition, however, did not 
spell mobility for the peasants. Force 
of economic circumstances bound them 
to a quasi-communal life in their old 
manorial villages. 
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In a number of respects the lot of 
the freed Russian peasant resembled 
that of the American southern tenant 
farmer after the Civil War. The vil- 
lage system contained many seeds of 
dissatisfaction and in the 1870’s these 
generated a peasant protest movement 
analogous to the Populist agitation of 
sixty years ago in our country. It was 
in this peasant resistance that writers 
like Dostoevski, Turgenev, and others 
foresaw the 
Russia and, through Panslavism, of 
Europe. 


future regeneration of 


About 1880, when the English In- 
dustrial Revolution 
old, were 
finally moved to permit technological 
changes in Russia’s system of produc- 


was well over a 


hundred the czars 


years 


tion and to allow modest beginnings of 
industrial capitalism in the country’s 
principal cities. The abandonment of 
craft or guild manufacture gave rise 
to the usual social and economic prob- 
and 


lems dislocations. 


An industrial 
appeared fairly promptly 
and, in the 1880's, adopted Marxism. 


proletariat 


Russian Socialism Retained 
Revolutionary Aspect 

Russian socialism, however, varied 
distinctly from its existing forms in 
France, Britain, or Germany. After the 
for a 
1848, the 
western wage-earners substituted par- 


failure of Marx’s summons 


workers’ revolution in 
liamentary and democratic procedures 


for revolution and conspiracy, and 
operated like other political parties. 
Sut because the Industrial Revolution 
in Russia was new and the social re- 
formers were more inspired in their 
agitation, the type of Marxism adopted 
there was kind of 
1848. As assumed an 


esoteric nature. Its control, unlike that 


the ultra-radical 


such it also 
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of the Russian peasant reform action, 
was not in the hands of the masses. It 
was entrusted to a small directorate 
possessing the secret of how a revolu- 
tion should be conducted and demand- 
ing obedience and discipline of the 
masses by persuasion and force. 

The revolution of 1905 was a lesson 
for the Communist revolt of Novem- 
ber, 1917. The original upheaval of 
March, 1917, represented the work of 
all disaffected groups: peasants, liberal 
middle Yet, 
having gotten rid of the Czar, the 
revolutionists lacked unity of goals and 
direction. Within the three 
large groups factions worked at cross 


classes, and Marxists. 


each of 


purposes. This dissension provided an 
opportunity for the highly perfected 
Bolshevik Marxist faction, whose 
omnibus slogan of “Peace, land, and 
bread” summarized the hopes of all 
Russians. Iron discipline and a pre- 
cisely defined course of action helped 
the Bolsheviks to take over the state 
in November, 1917. 


The Bolshevik victory was a triumph 


of Marx’s original ideals of a prole- 
tarian 


revolution. This triumph was 
vastly aided in its subsequent unfold- 
ing by such factors as the already 
established patterns of semi-communal 
living in the the 


popular tolerance of the political rigid- 


Russian villages, 
ity with which the czar had ruled, and 
the long prevalent belief that Russia’s 
destiny was to lead European society 
to a new social cultural 


and regen 


eration. 


Events in Russia 
Since the Revolution 

The forty-two dramatic years during 
which the 
Socialist Republics has been forged 
fall 


ywresent Union of Soviet 
] 


roughly into five chronological 
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divisions. The motif of the first, from 
1917 to 1921, was Lenin’s attempt to 
adapt Marxism, an economic and social 
theory intended for an advanced in- 
dustrial society, to predominantly rural 
Russia. This period, sometimes known 
as “the era of pure communism,” was 
also marked by an injudicious imple- 
mentation of those ultimate ideals of 
communism which see man as fully 
the 
responsibility” and 
The at this moment of 
revolutionary anarchy fell flat on its 


possessed of virtues of “social 


“social conscious- 
ness.” ideal 
face. The Russian peasant, greedy for 
land wealth, little about 
“social responsibility” or the welfare 


and cared 
of his comrades in Russia’s industrial 
centers. By 1921, Russia found itself 
in the throes of starvation, and Lenin 
was forced to make a tactical retreat. 


The retreat brought Russia to its 
the 
age of the New Economic Policy. The 


second post-revolutionary era 


peasant again became a free enter- 
priser, and small industry returned to 
its former owners. The New Economic 
Policy was intended to give the plan- 
ners a breathing spell. From 1921 to 
1928 much pre-war production was 
revived and Russia enjoyed a modicum 
of prosperity. 

The 


domestic 


first 
power in the 
Stalin versus Trotsky episode. Once in 
Stalin feverishly to- 
wards the industrialization of his 


era also witnessed the 


struggle for 


power, worked 
country. Foreign experts in industry, 
technologists, scientists, and engineers 
were enticed to Russia to develop her 
industries and lay foundations for her 
industrial cities on the Asian side of 
the Ural Mountains. By 1928 Russia 
was in a much stronger position to 
succeed in its towards 


march com- 
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munism. The forces of free enterprise 
were henceforth systematically sup- 
pressed by Stalin, and the road aban- 
doned in 1921 was resumed again. 


Soviets Retreat, 
Return to Communism 


This retreat from communism and 
the return to it earned for Russia a 
comparison with a waltzing couple. 
They, too, after a step backward take 
two steps forward and in their dance 
repeat the formula over and over again. 
In the case of the Kremlin dancers, the 
next step backward was the constitu- 
tion of 1936, promulgated at a time 
when Nazi clouds were gathering over 
the Slavs of East Europe. 

The third post-revolutionary epoch 
fell under the spell of the Five Year 
Plans. These were officially prescribed 
quotas of production for industry and 
agriculture. The second Plan, intended 
for the production of heavy industry 
and capital goods, as the first had been, 
was interrupted midway for the manu- 
facture of military goods and arma- 
ments. The third, fourth, and fifth 
Plans contributed exclusively to pre- 
paring Russia for World War II, help- 
ing it fight the war, and repairing the 
severe damage which the Nazis caused 
by destroying more than a third of the 
country. Together with American 
Lend-Lease, the Plans succeeded in 
defeating the finest army of modern 
times — Hitler’s troops of the Third 
Reich. 


Postwar Era Brings 
Disturbing Developments 


With the defeat of Germany, Russia 
embarked upon the fourth stage of her 
soviet development. This comprised 
largely the creation of an economic 
sphere of influence in East and East- 
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The people of Moscow — 
a candid view. 


Central Europe, a privilege granted to 
Stalin at the Yalta Conference. Un- 
fortunately for the peace of the world, 


the Soviets, fearful that they might be 


encircled by pro-western states as they 


once had been, reached beyond Yalta’s 
concessions and helped to install com- 
munist regimes in countries immedi- 
ately to the south and west of their 
borders. This activity and other critical 
incidents of 1945 and 1946 aroused the 
West and eventually ushered in that 
phenomenon known as the ‘‘Cold 


War.” In the “war” Russia became the 
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Prize-winning news photo by Leonard McCombe. 


protagonist of the East and the United 
States the champion of the West. 

The opposite alignment of the two 
leading world powers naturally has 
brought up the question of the differ- 
ences between them. Briefly, they are 
The United States has 


Russia because of the imperialistic ag- 


these. feared 
gressiveness of the Soviets and their 


vast acquisition of territories after 
1945. This fear, furthermore, has been 
augmented by the discovery of com- 
Western 


Southern Europe in 1949 and since 


munist intrigues in and 
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that time by plots in Asia, Africa, and 
South America. 


The Soviets, on the other hand, have 
considered America a power possessed 
of a huge industrial potential which 
inevitably will continue to grow and 
feed upon an economic penetration of 
all the less developed countries of the 
world. Apart from this, Russia has 
viewed with justifiable alarm the ex- 
tension of America’s military bases to 
her very the fortification of 
Alaskan and the generous 
support which Washington has given 
to the upbuilding of the traditional 
enemy of Slavs - 


door, 


outposts, 


Germany. 


Present Soviet Approach 
And Our Reactions 


The last phase of Russia’s Soviet 
growth is that occurring in our own 
time. It began in 1949 after the Soviets 
had exploded their own atomic bomb 
and after we had suffered a tremen- 
dous loss of prestige in Asia as a result 
of communist victory in China. Yet in 
the face of these setbacks our earlier 
steps towards the containment of Rus- 
sia, through the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan, aug- 
mented by the efforts of the European 


have been 
powers themselves to seek protection 
against communism. These became ap- 
NATO 


and of other international instruments 


parent in the organization of 


of guarantee. 


The most promising of the latter 
was the European Defense Community 
of 1952, suggested by the French as a 
kind of possible preliminary to a 
United States of Western Europe. The 
Community, unfortunately, was never 
born. Later political developments in 
France and a widespread French fear 
of association on equal footing in a 
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confederation with a traditional rival, 
Germany, prompted the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies to veto the proposal. 


Though the idea of the Community 
died in 1954, the hopes of Western 
Europe for co-operation and collective 
security were not dead. Within the 
past year they were realized in the 
Euratom and the Common Market. 
Communism, once a serious threat in 
France and Italy, has lost much of 
its original strength. Its leaders took 
pains to explain this decline at the 
recent Moscow-held Twenty-First 
Congress of the Communist Party by 
pointing out the strong and steady 
growth of Western 
Europe. 


conservatism in 


Soviet, American Powers 
Tend to Balance Each Other 

The strength of the West, in spite 
of Russia’s spectacular achievements in 
inter-planetary missiles, has suffered 
no serious setback. The growing power 
of Russia, however, is not to be treated 
lightly. She has won the ear of the 
Arab League, found an echo in Africa, 
and placed her hand, though not too 
successfully, on Latin America. 


[In the ratio of the production of 
capital to consumer goods, the situation 
in the West and East remains what it 
has always been. This was well illus- 
trated in a cartoon during Mr. 
Mikoyan’s visit to America. 
Uncle Sam and Mr. Mikoyan were 


recent 


shown standing at the window of a 
bakery shop. Uncle Sam had his face 
turned towards the sky in an effort to 
follow the path of the Russian satellite, 
Lunik. Mr. Mikoyan, on the other 
hand, peered intently into the window 
of the shop seized by admiration for 
a doughnut-making machine. 
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The bare skeleton of Russian history 
presented makes it plain that the story 
of Russia lends itself to a diversity of 


treatment not only in history classes 
hut also by social 


sciences, notably political science, geog- 


teachers of other 
raphy, and economics. An examination 
of the soviet goals and efforts will shed 
much light on the question of values 
and, under a competent teacher, will 
confirm the student in those principles 
which his American way of life em- 


braces or defends. 


Using Russia When 
Probing Social Problems 


It will, furthermore, prove profitable 
for upper grade pupils and high school 
students to probe into social problems 
for which Soviet Russia provides suit- 
able illustrations. For example what 
are the virtues and shortcomings of a 
welfare state? Is it always expedient 
to surrender personal liberty for eco- 
nomic security as the Russians have 
done? In a period of crisis, is the effi- 
ciency of a highly centralized totalitar- 
ian government to be preferred to the 
but 


activity of such a government as ours? 


less resolute more democratic 
These are only random samplings of 
many other questions about which the 
study of Soviet Russia will give clues 
1 answers. 

A study of the period before 1917 
should, all, contribute to the 
understanding of the Russian set of 


above 


mind. It will also help explain whether 


the present regime in Russia is a 


natural outgrowth of the political and 
social forces native to Russia or 
whether communism is an import from 


Western Europe. This question is be- 
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ing debated by political scientists and 
historians. Russian folklore, manner of 
life, religion, popular religious devo- 
tion, and its colorful history of more 
than a thousand years are worthy of 
exploration if 
humanistic 


than 
Such study will 
bring to a western mind the joy of 


for no other 


reasons. 


new experience and an inculcation of 
new points of view. When the world 
rewrites its history, as it does every 
generation or so, these cultural. facets 
of Russian life should at least form a 
part of the skeletal structure into which 
the variegated mosaic of man’s accom- 
plishments and failures will be cast or 
patterned. 


Future Crucial Decisions 

Require Intelligent Understandings 
As the 

day, there is no question but that the 


world situation stands to 
chips are down. The time for some 
very crucial decisions has come. The 
the East the West 
have of one another are very real. They 


fears which and 
are, however, also fears of man’s own 
The 


must not believe with Goethe’s Faust 


imagination or making. world 
that it has released forces which it can 
no longer control. 

A factor which has hampered the 
world in the current crisis is the pres 
ence of a cultural lag. Only pertinent 
knowledge, critical appraisal, earnest 
soul-searching, and determined effort 
will reduce the gap which in our time 
exists among the realities: namely, the 
spectacular advancements of science, 
the demands of the common man for 
the recognition of his personal dignity 
and sovereignty, and man’s intelligent 
control of the challenges which they 
have raised. 





\ 


Recent Improvements in Purchasing 


Elementary Science Supplies 


One of the most persistent of the 
secondary effects resulting from the 
launching of Sputnik I in October of 
1957 the of the 
schools for inadequacies in the teach- 


has been criticism 
ing of science. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to consider the validity of the criti- 
cism nor to answer it. That has been 
the subject of many other articles. 
Rather, the intention is to describe an 
expanding emphasis on the teaching 
of science in the Chicago elementary 
schools, an emphasis whose origin an- 
tedated Sputnik by several years, and 
to describe how the Chicago elemen- 
tary schools have in recent years been 
able to take advantage of an increased 
variety of supplies for the teaching of 
science. 

In 1952, 


school science teachers and principals 


a number of elementary 


founded the Chicago Teachers Science 
well be de- 
scribed as a grass-roots organization, 


Association. This can 
since its founding came as a result of 
a desire on the part of the teachers 
The or- 
ganization was intended to serve two 
purposes: to help the members become 
more effective in teaching science by 
means of this source of mutual aid, 
and to improve the teaching of science 
generally by any means available to 
the organization. 


and principals themselves. 
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@ By Aldan F. O’Hearn 
and Robert E. Ohlzen 


Effective Science Teaching 
Requires Varied Materials 

The Association soon turned its at- 
tention to the problem of elementary 
school science supplies. In science it 
is extremely important that materials 
be available if an imaginative cur- 
riculum is to be developed. The sup- 
plies available to Chicago elementary 
school science teachers at the time 
were rather severely restricted in num- 
The list of 
available materials consisted mainly of 
“static” supplies such as could be 
stored in Board of Education ware- 
houses ; the procurement of additional 
or other kinds of supplies through 
other sources was very difficult for a 
variety of reasons, not the least of 
these being the non-availability of 
funds for their purchase in the schools 
which desired them. 


ber, kind, and amount. 


The obvious so- 
lution to this problem was the crea- 
tion of an expanded list of supplies 


The application of local initiative and 
creative planning to solve local problems 
and correct local inadequacies is the 
mark of the truly vital school or school 
system. Dr. O’Hearn, director of the 
Bureau of Purchases, and Mr. Ohlizen, 
buyer of science supplies, describe how 
such initiative worked to improve ele- 
mentary science instruction facilities in 
the Chicago Public Schools. 
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and the establishment of a means for 
obtaining them. 


After long and careful discussion 
of the means through which such a 
change could be effected, the Associa- 
tion arranged a meeting with the 
associate superintendent of schools in 
charge of research. The result of that 
meeting was the appointment of a 
Science Committee headed by a dis- 
trict superintendent staffed by 
qualified personnel from 


and 
various 
schools and bureaus. 


New Science List 
Devised by Committee 
The Science Committee immediately 
attacked the problem of making avail- 
teachers in the 


able to elementary 


schools a much more diversified se- 
lection of science supplies than had 
hitherto been available. 

The Science Committee invited the 
Pur- 


chases in various phases of cominittee 


participation of the Bureau of 


action. This participation by 1 repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Purchases 
not only insured that the list devised 
could be a practical reality, but also 
insured that procedural pitfalls could 
be avoided. The resulting list, first 
made available in 1957, was a big step 
forward in the improvement of the 
teaching of elementary school science. 

Elementary schools had the oppor- 
tunity, for the first time, to order their 
science supplies from a greatly ex- 
panded and diversified science list. In 
essence,the plan provided for supplying 
service to the elementary schools com- 
parable to the excellent service which 
had been available to high schools for 
a number of years. No longer were 
elementary schools limited to securing 
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only those materials kept in stock at 
the Division of Supplies. 

During 1957, the list of available 
supplies and the funds available for 
their purchase were expanded still fur- 
ther. Acceptance by Chicago teachers 
of this improvement is evidenced by 
an increase in the number of requisi- 
tiors for science supplies from about 
1,000 in 1957 to over 3,500 in 1958. 


Science Demonstration Tables 
Purchased for Schools 
Another event took place in 1956 


that was indicative of significant 
changes in the teaching of science in 
The 
Science Committee, faced with the fact 
that few were 
equipped with teacher science demon- 


stration equipment and that few, if 


the Chicago elementary schools. 


elementary schools 


any, schools had been able to accumu- 
late much of the scientific apparatus 
needed for even the most rudimentary 
science teaching, evaluated a movable 
table with its 
accompanying supplies and apparatus. 


science demonstration 
As a result of the evaluation, the com 
mittee recommended that at least one 
school in each district be allocated 
funds in the 1957 budget to purchase 
one of the commercially available mo 


bile laboratory tables and its equip 
The 


was followed and twelve science tables 


ment cabinet. recommendation 
and cabinets were purchased in 1957 
at a unit cost of $595.00. 

While this phase of the procurement 
of science demonstration tables was 
going on, the committee continued its 
study of mobile demonstration equip- 
ment. They were attempting through 
research to determine the most effi 
cient design of a mobile science dem 
onstration table for Chicago elemen 
tary school instruction. 
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New Table Designed 
For Local Needs 


After a thorough review of all the 
current manufactured 
tables, it 
decided that, while they all had some 


commercially 


science demonstration was 
merit, none completely satisfied all re- 
quirements. A composite of sugges- 


tions and ideas for such a table was 


worked out and turned over to the 


Bureau of Purchases. After working 
out a number of tentative designs and 
consulting with science instructors, the 
Bureau of Purchases developed a final 
design on which it solicited proposals. 
\s a result, one hundred eighty mobile 
demonstration tables were purchased 
$165.00 and made 


available to the schools. 


at a unit cost of 


During research into the design of 
the table it was noted that all the com 
mercial suppliers’ science demonstra 
tion equipment shared one drawback. 
Vision of the experiments performed 
at the 
ble for the student who was more than 
the 


Therefore, the 


top of the table was not possi 


three or four rows back from 
front of the classroom. 
specifications for the specially de 
signed table included an overhead mir 
ror as a component part of the demon 
table. This 


the back 


stration mirror enables 


students in row to see th 


demonstrations almost as clearly as 


can the students in the front seats. 


The new tables did not contain all 


of the elaborate equipment which the 
twelve available 


first commercially 


tables had. The commercial units in 
cluded a cabinet of supplies and equip 
ment plus an instruction manual with 
table. 


each The experiments in the 


manual were well selected and organ 
ized but, of necessity, they became, in 
effect, a course of study for any one 
relying on them completely. 


Teaching Guide for Science 
Provides Basis for Supply Kit 


During the early days of the Sci- 
ence Committee, in 1956, the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development had_ pre 
pared and distributed the Teachiny 
Guide for Science’ to all elementary 
schools. This publication was a very 
important factor in contributing to the 
change in and heightening of emphasis 
in the teaching of elementary science. 
Consequently, the Science Committee 
prepared specifications for a kit of ad 
ditional supplies which could be used 
in conjunction the 
This kit is to be delivered to 
the schools. With the kit, schools pos 
mobile tables 


are able to set up and perform ovet 


with Teaching 


Guide. 


sessing 


demonstration 


100 experiments. 


It has taken several years of hard 
work and much co-operation to reach 
the present heartening situation in ele- 
mentary school science instruction. The 
slow but steady progress has resulted 
from careful planning, taking into ac 
count all the elements involved in im 
provement of science instruction, in 


cluding procurement. Greater speed 
might well have resulted in a hastily 
conceived from 
providing real improvement in science 
left 


untouched or 


program which, - far 


instruction, might have many 


science teachers dis- 


illusioned. 


‘Chicago Public Schools, 


1956, Chicago 
1, Illinois 
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Religious Instruction 
In the Public Schools 


An Individual Views 


The Home, the Church, and the School 


Some years ago Roger Babson, 
economic analyst, reported on an in- 
terview with the then president of 
\rgentina in which the president pon- 
dered the reasons for the tremendous 
progress made by the North American 
nations as compared with the retarded 
condition of the South American na 
tions —this, despite the vast natural 
South The 
president suggested that the reason for 


resources of America. 
this disparity might be found in the 
that South settled 
by Spaniards searching for gold while 


fact America was 
North America was settled by Pilgrims 
Mr. Bab 
son concluded his report: “Let us as 
kick 


the ladder by which we climb up. Let 


seeking religious freedom. 


\merican citizens never down 
us never forget the foundation upon 


which all permanent prosperity is 


based.” 
Recently the Church Federation of 


Greater Chicago (Protestant) pro 
posed added stress on religion in pub 
lic schools as a way of counteracting 
the evident growth of secularism to 
day. This proposal has brought forth 
a storm of protest on the one hand 
and a surge of tremendous approval 


on the other. The public (and espe 
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@ B. Wallace Edwards 


cially teachers and preachers) have 


been urged to study the proposals in 


order to form opinions and make com 
ments. 


My reactions to these proposals are 
formed from three positions. I speak 
the 
schools, as minister of a small church, 


as a parent with children’ in 
and as an assigned teacher in the Chi 
cago public schools. 

The 


commended for a straightforward and 


Church Federation is to be 


positive attempt to cope with a preb 


In the issue of October, 1958, the 
Chicago Schools Journal published an 
article by Dr. Edward H. Stullken which 
detailed and discussed recent proposals 
by the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago that a religious orientation of a 
non-sectarian nature should be incorpo- 
rated into the curriculum of public schools. 
The writer of this article, a home me- 
chanics teacher at Stockton Elementary 
School, urges caution 
effect such proposals. 


in putting into 

Because of the interest aroused by Dr. 
Stullken’s proposal, the Journal will con- 
tinue to accept individual reactions to his 
article with a view toward publishing 
those of general interest. 





lem which is serious from the stand- 
point of both church and state. How- 
ever, there should be extreme care and 
a great deal of thought given to the 
matter before any plan providing for 
religious education in public schools 
is inaugurated. 


Problem of Religious Instruction 
Not New in the Schools 

First of all, | 
that neither the problem itself nor the 


think it can be said 
proposed solution to the problem is 
new. Many communities in our land 
have attempted in many ways to recon- 
cile the needs of the Church with the 
the 


which have been put into practice have 


principles of state. The plans 
varied as circumstances peculiar to the 
various communities have varied. 
Some schools have been permitted 
Bible 


include Bible courses in their regular 


to employ teachers of and to 
curriculum, but usually on an elective 
basis. At the other extreme are com- 


munities in which the laws of the area 


prohibit even so much as the reading 


of a from the Bible in the 


The released time plan, 


passage 
classroom. 
now used by Chicago public schools, 
permits pupils to attend classes for one 
week in their 


hour one afternoon a 


own churches. 


Some Schools Have Plans 
For In-School Religious Instruction 
The Chattanooga - Knoxville plan 
offers courses under the supervision 
of a committee composed of members 
selected from the various participating 
churches in co-operation with the pub- 
The committee selects the 
teacher, pays the teacher’s salary and 


lic schools. 


purchases needed supplies and text- 
books. 


room and ordinary 


The school supplies a class- 


school services. 
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The courses offered are elective and 
equal opportunity is given to all faiths 
to provide classes for the children of 
their congregations. 


Numerous other plans similar to 
these mentioned have been used with 
varying degrees of success. Since the 
modern trend toward materialism is 
serious, and since religion is felt by 
many to be the best way of counter- 
acting this trend, a careful analysis of 
plans such as these would be a help 
in any action for the present or the 
future. 


Individual Responsibilities 
Of Home, Church, and School 


It seems to me important that the 
problem of religious instruction in the 
schools be not considered in isolation 
from the whole of our social structure 
with all of its institutions. Three in- 
stitutions are generally recognized as 
essential to and responsible for the 
growth and development of children: 
the home, the church, the school. 


First, and in many respects most 
important, is the home. Early train- 
ing, building of responsibility, sharing 
in love,a feeling of security and safety, 
and proper attitudes in society are 
among the many important aspects of 
home training. It is that we 
might find that many of our serious 
problems in delinquency originate. Ac 
tually, no institution can function to 
improve the children when parents fail 


in their 


here 


responsibilities. Discipline, 
tempered with love, will send children 
into activities outside of the home with 
attitudes that will both 
acceptable and useful. Lack of disci- 
pline in the home is more than likely 
to be evident in the actions of children 


in their social contacts and to offer 


make them 
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teachers and leaders many problems in 
dealing with the children. 


Churches Offer Religion; 
Schools Develop Citizenship 


Next to the home, both in point of 
view of time of establishment and im- 
portance in the 


individual’s life, is 


the church. So closely entwined are 
religion and morals that we find it 
difficult to the 


tainly, the function of the church is to 


separate two. Cer- 
bolster the home in teaching doctrine 
and faith. 


our society to choose his religion. Par 


The individual is free in 


ents seek churches in which their chil 
dren can receive religious training in 
keeping with their own faith and be 
liefs. It is a church function to train 
This 
ways be kept in mind. 

The 


ciety is the school. 


in religion. factor should al- 


other basic institution in so 
Religious courses 
in church-operated schools are not a 
problem. To offer these courses in 
public schools is another matter alto 
While have 


branched out from the “three r’s,”’ it 
still remains true that the school func 


gether. modern schools 


tions basically to train the mind and 
to promote good citizenship. As an 
institution of the state, its aim is for 
the promotion of intelligent and good 
citizens for the future. 

Any plan devised for introducing 
religion into schools operated by the 
state on tax money should take cog- 
nizance of the separate and unique 
qualities of these basic institutions and 
their separate responsibilities. 


Common Aims 
Of Home, Church, School 


All three institutions can be said to 
have a common social goal in terms 
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of the individual child. In the home, 
parents direct their own actions and 
the instruction and care of their chil- 
dren the children 
eventually to a complete, happy, inde- 
pendent adulthood, with all that this 
implies of morality and good citizen- 
ship. 


toward bringing 


Educational circles speak of the 
goal as being ‘“‘a well integrated per- 
sonality.” This means, of course, that 
the object is to develop adult citizens 
with clear heads and good attitudes. 
The fewer inner conflicts, mental or 
emotional, the better will be the ad- 


justment of the individual to society. 


When the instill 


morals and faith in its membership, 


church seeks to 
it is, after all, working for much the 
same social end that the school seeks 
in attempting to develop good citizens 
for the community or that the parents 
seek in preparing their children to es- 
tablish their own homes. Honesty in 
dealing with others and respect for 
the rights of others are necessary for 
each person to have in order to live 
successfully with others. 
that, 


The point is 
despite their separateness, all 
three institutions have goals in com- 
mon. 

I would like to propose, then, that 
two cautions should be observed in any 
attempt at deciding the problem of 
the 
and church need to ob- 


religious instruction in 


soth 


schools. 
school 
serve carefully these two cautions if 
they are to serve the common end of 


providing help, not harm, for children. 


1. Neither institution should do any- 
thing at variance with the other which 


would tend to create inner conflicts in 
the child. 
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The Danger of 
Sectarian Interpretation 
A well-meaning lady once ap- 
proached me very much disturbed be 
cause she had been told that she could 
not so much as read the Bible in her 
classroom. In answering her, I point- 
ed out some of the dangers involved. 
For example, the reading of a passage 
from the Bible could easily lead into 
discussion in which the teacher would 
interpret scriptures as he understands 
Such 
an occurrence might well lead to un- 


them and as his church teaches. 


fortunate misunderstanding. A parent 
has the right to feel that he can send 
his child to school and that his child 


will not be in danger of having a 
teacher of another faith or church con- 
fusing him with interpretations which 
those of the 


vary from 


attends. 

Any of the activities of the school 
should be such that the church could 
For if the school fosters ac 
not 
uphold that would be detrimental to 


approve. 
tivities which any church could 
the well-being and growth of the child. 
If the life taught by the 
school is different from that taught by 


the church, 


mode of 


confusion and _ perhaps 


eventual disaster could occur. 


church he 


Cooperation Without Infringement 
A Sound Principle 


2. Not only should the institutions 


of the church and the school refrain 
from promoting activities at variance 
with each other, they should make 
definite attempts to work together in 
the interest of the children. 


both have the same goal and both have 


Since 


the same “raw material” to work with, 
then they should so unite forces as to 
promote the interests of each without 
either assuming the responsibilities of 
the other. 


Any plan adopted for religious in 
the 


into account the 


struction in schools 


should take 
facts that the indi- 
vidual child’s welfare is the main con 
sideration and that our three basic in- 
stitutions — home, church, and school 

have separate and distinct responsi- 
bilities in the development of the indi 
vidual. Neither school nor church is 
right in attempting to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the other. But, since 
the child is the important center and 
object of all of their activities, both 
school and church must work in co- 
operation with the home for his healthy 


physical, mental, and moral growth. 


One single educational dollar spent to save the child’s individuality 


at age six would do more to make creativity possible than $1,000 


spent on him when he is a forty-year-old engineer, already ruined by 


too much well-adjustedness, for anything original or creative. 


— Peter Viereck 
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Primary Grade Science Fair 


Vitalizes Science Instruction 


lhe 


committee, 


work of a school-wide science 


made up of teachers of 


primary, intermediate, and upper 


grades, had for some time been pro- 
ducing excellent results in the teaching 
[ the 


levels at 


of science at intermediate and 


upper grade the Froebel 


School. 
Primary grade teachers, however, 
felt that after having participated for 
some time in the work and deliberations 
of the science committee, they could 
discern little or no improvement in the 
teaching of science in the primary 
felt that the value to 
them of participation in a school-wide 
committee the 
that 


tailed 


grades. They 


was lessened by fact 


the much more extensive and de 
the 


mediate and upper grade groups com 


science activities of inter 


manded a good deal of the attention 
that the 
special problems of science instruction 


of the entire committee and 


in the primary grades could not receive 


and were not receiving adequate at 


tention 


A Separate Science Committee 
For Primary Grades 

\ccordingly, a decision was made to 
establish a separate science committee 
for the primary grades to discuss some 
of the particular problems peculiar to 
the interests of 
This 


regular 


needs and primary 


held 


over a 


grade pupils. committee 


meetings at intervals 
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period of several months. At the end 
of several months, little progress had 
been made. Teachers in the primary 
grades were dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of the meetings because they 
seemed to produce little of 
the 


techniques of 


value in 


way of actual improvement in 


instruction in science 
Meetings and discussions, it seemed, 


were not of themselves enough. 


Merely verbalizing the same prob 


lems at each meeting was not making 
for progress. Participants felt that 
what was needed was a more systemati 
approach toward organizing the meet 


ings in terms of stated objectives and 


The primary grade science committee 
at the Froebel Elementary School had the 
courage to face the fact that their tech- 
niques of instruction in science were not 
producing the kinds of which 
seemed desirable. The Chairman of the 
committee, Natalie Bailey, has recorded 
what happened when they combined 
forces to face their central problem and 
decided to prepare and stage a Primary 
Grade Science Fair. 


results 


The excellent re- 
sults of their working together to achieve 
a common objective should be inspiring 
to others facing similar problems. Other 
members of the committee include Anna 
M. Bergener, Constance C. Delzell, Mary 
A. Fleming, Lucy E. D. Johnson, and 
Sophie M. Kulba. 





expected outcomes. Many teachers felt 
that a central problem was that they 
themselves lacked knowledge and back- 
ground in science and hence few felt 
secure in forth 
“real” science teaching. 


venturing into any 

A special problem was that many of 
the children suffered from limitations 
in their experiential, social, and cul- 
tural backgrounds. Hence, the children 
needed to be exposed to more chal- 
lenging and interesting experiences in 
science. Merely discussing the current 
weather conditions or calling attention 
to a new season or encouraging chil- 
dren to observe a bird’s nest, magnet, 
or stone on the science table was not 
enough to develop in them a love for 
the world about them and an interest 
in discovering and learning about new 
phenomena. 


Committee Searches for 
A Unifying Activity 


The committee began to search then 
for a unifying objective, something 
which would bring into focus and give 
point to all science activities, a touch- 
stone which would operate to enliven 
and give meaning to science instruc- 
tion. Many ideas were offered, but all 
seemed for one reason or another un- 
suitable, until: the principal suggested 
the planning of a primary grade 
Science Fair which could be held dur- 
ing National Education Week the fol- 
lowing semester. The advantage of 
such a project, it was urged, was that 
it would serve to unify and add zest 
to science activities at least over the 
period of time during which it was 
being prepared. There were some mis- 
givings on the grounds of inadequacies 
felt to exist in both teachers and pupils, 
but the plan was finally adopted. 
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Goals Established 
For Primary Science Fair 

In September the teachers of the 
primary grades began working toward 
achieving the goals which had been 


established as the purpose of the pri- 
mary grades Science Fair: 


1. To awaken in the children a de- 
sire to learn more about science. 


To teach the children some sim- 
ple scientific principles which 
would enable them to solve prob- 
lems in their own environment. 


To help teachers to become more 
secure in the teaching of science. 
To present a culminating activity 
which would be both satisfying 
and enlightening to the pupils, 
the faculty, and the parents. 


With these aims established, the next 
step was to choose the units of study 
in science class would 
undertake during the next two months. 
The criteria that 


with 


which each 


for selection were 


areas chosen should be_ those 


which the teacher was somewhat 
familiar and which would be of interest 
to their particular classes. Teachers 
consulted the Teaching Guide for 
Science’ and various supplementary 
works as resource materials. Each unit 
selected by each teacher was outlined 
and discussed by the committee as a 
whole. 


Each Class Selects 
Units of Study 

The kindergarten, it was decided, 
would limit its study to one unit—Sim- 
ple Machines. The children were to 


1Chicago Public Schools, 1956. Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 
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Primary children display the “products” of their 


learn through the study of common 


household such as 


utensils and tools 
eggbeaters, can openers, and hammers 
the basic forms of machines such as 
wheel and axle, lever, pulley, and in- 
clined plane. The 1C-1B class was to 
study Animals, and Air and Weather. 
Among their activities was to be a trip 
to the Museum of Natural History to 
find out how animals get ready for 
winter. 

The 1B-1A class studied two units: 
Trees in Autumn and Proper Care of 
the Teeth. third grade 
classes were to study The Parts of 
Plants We Eat, Measurement, Fire and 
Its Prevention, Seeds. 
Various activities were worked out for 
the 
studying them. Several of these units 


Second and 


Magnets, and 


each of these units for classes 
resulted in the amassing of collections 
They provided opportunities for dem- 
onstration, 


experiment, discussion, 


writing, and art work. 
As the units progressed through the 


months of September and October, 
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scientific learning. 


more meetings had to be scheduled at 
which teachers could discuss and han- 
dle the problems which arose. The 
problems could be classified into two 
types : related to instructional 
materials and those concerned with the 
organization of the itself. The 


those 


fair 


former problems were handled by pool- 


ing all resources. No one hesitated to 
share materials. A hammer, fishbowl, 
turtle, or magnet was readily borrowed 
from one room to another. An unused 
classroom was allocated for use in set 
ting up displays for the primary grade 
Science Fair. Children and teachers 
had plenty of time and good facilities 
for arranging exhibits. There was ade- 
quate time for planning so that exhibits 
could be arranged systematically and 


attractively. 


Work Culminates in 

Primary Grade Science Fair 
Finally the big day came. An as- 

sembly was held to which parents were 

invited. Skits, 


poems, demon- 


songs, 
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strations, and explanations of experi- 
the program. Each 
room participated. The 2B class, for 
example, demonstrated what they had 
learned about magnetic poles. The 1A’s 


nents made up 


explained an experiment they had con- 
ducted in their class to show that water 
travels upwards to the leaves of a tree. 

\fter the assembly, the parents were 
the 
Stationed at 


invited to visit Science Fair dis- 


play room each exhibit 


were room representatives who ex 


plained their displays. Parents and 
faculty alike were delighted with the 
final result. The entire student body 
of the The 
iider children were impressed by the 
the 


childrens’ accomplishments 


Exhibits Cover 
A Wide Range 


\mong the exhibits were a magnetic 


school visited in groups. 


exhibits and proud of younger 


lish pond to be used for an arithmetic 
game, a seed collection of great variety 
accompanied by illustrative charts, a 
bulletin board display of pictures of 
machines, a chart and picture display 
of trees in autumn, a mural showing 


\lso dis- 


played were a balloon, kite, pinwheel, 


land, sea, and air animals 
and miniature parachute, a large ther 
mometer with movable ribbon in place 
calendars, 
Weather 


and weather 


the Air 


of mercury, 


parts of and unit 


Many individual scrapbooks and note- 
hooks prepared by the children were 
also on display. 

The fair turned out to be a great 
success for all concerned. The children 
had a real sense of accomplishment 
plus a zest for science activities which 
they had never shown before. Not the 
least of their accomplishments was the 
learning of a good deal of scientific 
The 


sufficient 


information. exhibits themselves 
that 


mastered to 


were indication many 
the 


point at which they could be used in 


concepts had been 


meaningful situations. 


Science Fair Achieves 
Desired Results 

The teachers were unanimous in ex 
pressing the conviction that they had 
taken a big step forward toward de 
veloping a better science program for 
the primary grades. In addition they 
experienced deep gratification at having 
attained, even partially, goals which 
had earlier seemed almost unattainable 
to them. They agreed that through 
planning and working together they 


had overcome obstacles and resolved 


differences. The primary grades Sci 
ence Fair had given them a sense of 
progress and accomplishment. It was 


indeed the touchstone which had en 


livened and given meaning to science 


instruction 


In a sense in which | would not hesitate to use the term, the great 


nations of the future will be those in which the masses of the people 


have been disciplined by an educative process. 


—William C. Bagley 
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News in Education 


Report on “Moonlighting” 
By School Teachers 

\s an outgrowth of a recent two- 
day study-conference sponsored by the 
National Education 
attended by 


Association and 
j teachers from 
throughout the country, teachers are 
urged to restrict their ‘“‘moonlighting.” 
Moonlighting is the term used to de- 


classroom 


scribe employment teachers take after 
school hours. 

Participants at the conference re- 
ported that more and more teachers 
were having nervous breakdowns from 
heavy work loads. They also suggested 
that classroom teachers should not be 
required to devote too much time to 
hallway monitoring, driving school 
keeping attendance 
other incidental 


buses, coaching, 


records, and school 


tasks 


Cleveland Studies 
New Salary Schedules 


A long-range plan to encourage 


career teachers through a _ realigned 
salary schedule is being considered by 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Edu 


cation. The new schedules are designed 


Board of 


to encourage teachers to continue their 
professional training program and to 
provide for higher salary levels (up to 
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@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


$10,650) over a long period of time 
(21 years) for outstanding teachers 
acquiring approved academic training. 

Since two-thirds of the turnover in 
teachers within the first five 
years after a teacher joins the Cleve 
land system, the board believes a long 
range program is necessary. With start- 
ing salaries unchanged, administrators 
believe that the new plan will enable 
Cleveland to recruit and retain its share 
of experienced career teachers. 


occurs 


School Administrators Raise 
Educational Requirements 

The American Association of School 
Administrators has upgraded its mem 
bership requirements in an effort to set 
new educational 
superintendents. 


standards for school 
Speaking at the group’s Annual Con 
vention in Atlantic City last month, 
Paul J. Misner, chairman of a commit 
tee that formulated this new require 
ment, called it “an historical event 
the boldest step this organization has 
taken in its ninety-four year history.’ 
\fter 1963, 


this professional organization will he 


new active members in 


required to have two years of graduate 
training in one of a limited number of 
institutions with an approved program 
in school administration. It is estimated 
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that only fifteen to twenty per cent of 
the current membership could meet 
this requirement. 


Misner predicted that the new re- 
quirements for membership would 
guide school boards in their selection 
of superintendents. 


lowa Adopts Reciprocal 
Certification Policy 

Iowa became the ninth state to adopt 
a policy relating to reciprocity in 
teacher certification when the state 
board of public instruction adopted this 
policy during December, 1958. Other 
states having similar policies are 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, 
West Virginia. 

The lowa policy, resembling one 
recommended by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification last June, 
grants regular teachers’ certificates to 
college graduates with bachelors de- 


grees 


Vermont, and 


lowa who 
have completed the regularly approved 
teacher education program specifically 
accredited by N.A.C.T.E. This policy 
also relates to the certification of school 


from schools outside 


service personnel such as superinten- 
dents, principals, and supervisors. 


New York-Washington 
Seminar Offered by NEA 


A behind-the-scenes look at 
can and United Nations politics for 


Ameri- 


$308 and college credit too — will 
be available to teachers this summer. 
The National 
travel division 
summer 


Education Association 
announced its fourth 
program, a six-week Wash- 
ington-United Nations seminar. 
Tours of government and diplomatic 
facilities, lectures by men who make 
the news, and relaxation make up this 
two-part vacation-trip workshop in 
practical American politics and history. 
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Teachers may get further informa- 
tion from the NEA Travel Division, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Create New Teaching 
Certificates in Chicago 

At its December 10, 1958, meeting, 
the Chicago Board of Education ap- 
proved amendments to the then cur- 
rent Board of Examiners’ Circular of 
Information. This booklet states the 
specific requirements and details neces- 
sary as qualifications for individuals 
interested in being certified in any of 
the many teaching positions in the 
Chicago Public schools. 

Chief among the changes adopted by 
the board are the following additions : 

1. To the category “Teachers of aca- 
demic subjects in high school” is added the 
subject field of Geography. 

2. To the category “Teachers of special 
subjects in high school” is added the 
special field Teachers of Speech Correction. 

3. Two new elementary certificates are 
added: Teachers in Upper Grades 7-8 and 
Teachers of Physical Education — 
4-8. 

Outlines of requirements for candi- 
dates interested in certification in the 
above new fields as well as all other 
certificate areas are listed in the new 
edition of the Circular of Information 
which may be obtained at 228 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 


Grades 


CTC Television Courses 
Feature Math Instruction 

The second semester of TV Teachers 
College, telecast weekdays over channel 
9 from 8:15 to 8:45 a.m., is devoted 
to the improvement of instruction in 
arithmetic. The courses are intended 
for teachers in the primary, inter- 
mediate, and upper grades. 

The courses are offered for credit by 
the Chicago Teachers College. They 
are aimed at in-service teachers, col- 
lege graduates or persons who have 
taught for several years. 
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Monday and Tuesday telecasts are 
devoted to basic content for the three 
courses offered. Professor Jerome 
Sachs is the instructor. Wednesday 
telecasts deal with methods of teaching 
in the primary grades; Thursday, the 
intermediate grades; and Friday, for 
the upper grades. Seasoned elementary 
teachers handle these portions of the 
course. 

Membership at this writing approxi- 
mates 400 students for credit. Several 
thousand 
program in 
formal basis. 


teachers 
their 


are watching the 


schools on an in- 


TV Russian Course 
Proves Popular in Chicago 


More than 1,000 individuals in the 
Chicago area joined in a new parlor 
pastime last month — learning Russian 
by television. 

A course in beginning Russian is the 
biggest drawing card in the Chicago 
City Junior College current television 
course offerings over Station WTTW. 
More than 1,000 persons have applied 
for study guides to follow the course 
without credit; an 200 
signed for credit. 


additional 


The second most popular course is 
a non-credit offering in Conversational 
Spanish. More than 800 persons have 
sent for materials in order to follow 
the lectures. 

Other offerings this semester to- 
gether with the approximate number 
of applicants for study guides include : 
astronomy, 225; college algebra, 160; 
humanities, 120; child psychology, 60; 
physical science, 60; speech, 60; and 
business English, 60. 


Junior College Drama 
Group to Tour Europe 

The Drama Guild of the Woodrow 
Wilson branch, Chicago City Junior 
College, under the direction of H. 
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Adrian Rehner, has been selected by 
the Defense Department and the 
American Educational Theater Asso- 
ciation to perform at army bases in 
Europe during March and April. 

Fourteen South and Southwest Chi- 
cago students, members of the Guild, 
will take part in the tour. The guild 
will enact two plays, You Can't Take 
It with You and Cat on a Hot Tim 
Roof. 

Departure date the European 
tour March 1. A similar group 
from Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut, will tour the Far East. 


for 
was 


Announce April 


Certification Exams 

The Chicago Board of Examiners 
has announced trade and _ vocational 
certificate examinations in the follow 
ing subjects: auto body, aviation 
(power and air frame), brick masonry, 
cabinet making, carpentry, commercial 
art, distributive education, electric 
shop, machine shop, plumbing, prac- 
tical nursing, printing, sheet metal, 
tailoring, and welding (gas and arc). 

The written part of these exami- 
nations will be given April 27, 1959 
Deadline for filing applications is April 
13, 1959, at noon. Interested applicants 
are advised further details 
Soard of Examiners, 228 N. 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1. 


to obtain 
from the 


Offer Wider Range 
Of Book Services 


More than six hundred books in in- 
expensive paperback editions are being 
offered this year for the first time in 
four carefully graded reading services 
for students in elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools. 

The full range of services by 
Scholastic Book Services, an affiliate 
of Scholastic magazines, includes: 
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Arrow Book Club. A classroom reading 
club for children in grades four, five, and 
six, offering a choice of sixteen books five 
times during the school year. All books 
are twenty-five or thirty-five cents each 
and are specially designed and printed. 
Each member receives a four-page, free 
book news folder called Arrowhead. Divi- 
dend books are given to the classroom 
library. 

Teen Age Book Club. Now in its four- 
teenth year, this reading club serves the 
junior and senior high schools. It offers 
inembers a choice of sixteen books eight 
times a year. Student members of this 
club receive Tab News and are entitled 
to one free dividend book for each four 
purchased. 

Campus Book Club. New this year, this 
club offers upper-grade high school stu- 
dents a selection of twenty-seven books of 
literary merit four times each year. The 
editors choose books which range in price 
from twenty-five cents to $1.50. Members 
receive discounts. This club supplies 
classics and outstanding modern fiction 
and non-fiction desired especially by stu- 
dents preparing for college 

Readers’ Choice. This is a permanent 
catalog service of 300 paperback books 
chosen for their usefulness in schools and 
libraries. All books are continuously avail- 
able and more than two-thirds are titles 
found on commonly used basic book lists. 
Discounts are offered for quantity pur- 
chases 
William D. Boutwell, director of 

Scholastic Book Services, stated when 
announcing these services, ‘Paperback 
hooks are stimulating a great boom in 
reading in this country. We know from 
experience that students and teachers 
are among the most enthusiastic mem 
hers of the great army of readers. We 
expect to enroll more than the two 
million students who have been mem- 
bers of our clubs.” 


Full information about the book 
clubs and reading services may be ob- 
tained from Scholastic Book Services, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N: Y. 
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Report Calls for New 
Schools, Teaching Techniques 


At its February convention in Phila- 
delphia, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals was told 
that today’s schools are based on a 
model 2,000 years old — and it’s time 
for a change. Even the most modern 
of today’s schools were out of date 
before they were built. 


Professor J. Lloyd Trump of the 
University of Illinois presented these 
ideas along with a blueprint for the 
revolutionary school of the future. He 
said that unless present school organi- 
zation and teaching methods are radi- 
cally revised, the taxpayers will be 
wasting most of their money in sup- 
porting them. 

Trump stated that the standard class 
of today is too small for the type of 
instruction that can best be given with 
films and the use of educational tele- 
vision and too large for successful 
group discussion of subjects treated. 
In the school of the future, class sizes 
would range from 100 and more down 
to discussion groups of only ten or 
fifteen. Master teachers would present 
the subject matter to the larger groups, 
and general teachers would carry on in 
the smaller discussion groups. 

Students would spend less time in 
the classroom and more in supervised 
study. School buildings would be de- 
signed to handle the different class 
sizes and replace the present series of 
standard, stacked classroom cubicles, 
each designed for thirty pupils and one 
teacher. 

These theories are set forth in a 
booklet “Images of the Future” pub- 
lished after a one year study by a 
committee appointed by the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and underwritten by the Ford 
Foundation. The committee recom- 
mended that master teachers be paid 
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an average salary of $8,000, an in- 
crease of $2,500 over the present 
national average. 


Architect Outlines 
High Schools of Future 


Instead of classrooms and study 
halls, the high school of tomorrow may 
have a maze of individual studios for 
its students. Proposals for the school of 
the future were outlined and modeled 
by the Chicago architectural firm of 
Perkins and Will at the recent Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Che heart of the plan is a series of 
compact, individual studios equipped 
with desk, bookcase, file, bulletin board, 
and even television. The architects call 
these studios “Q-space,” with “Q” 
standing for the “quest” for knowledge. 
It is believed that such private studios 
would provide the best learning en- 
vironment for students of all abilities. 


In addition, the architects would in 


clude spacious studios or workshops 
[ that 
teachers also need space for individual 
learning. Their studios would be large 
enough for meetings with small groups 
of students. 


for each teacher on the basis 


Larger would 


meet in “circles” which are open spaces 


students 


groups of 


surrounded by clusters of student 


studios 


Perkins and Will, which 1s planning 
the new Chicago Teachers College 
campus, developed the plan at the re 
quest of Walter D. Cocking, editor of 
the School Executive. Although no 
community has ordered such a school 
as yet, the planners expect schools of 


this type in the future 
Set National 
Library Week in April 


The 1959 National Library 
will be \pril 12-18 


W eek 
The 


celebrated 


March, 1959 


theme for this event will be “A better 
read, better informed America.”’ 


\ new handbook for use by local 


committees has been prepared; and 
materials such as posters, recordings, 
and the like may be purchased separate 
ly or in quantities. Information may 
be obtained from the American Library 
\ssociation, 50 East Street, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Hur« yn 


Publish School 
Safety Checklist 


In the third 


worst school fire, which took the lives 


wake of the nation’s 
of ninety Chicago children and teachers 
in December, the National Education 
\ssociation has released a thirty-point 
checklist of 


safety questions dealing 


with fire prevention and control in 


schools 

he checklist, prepare d by the NEA 
National Commission on Safety Edu 
available from NEA head 
1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


cation, 1s 


quarters, 


Set Aside Week 
to Honor City’s Youth 


Chicago's thirty-eighth annual Yout! 
Week will be held May 10-16. The 
purpose of the week is to focus the 
city’s attention on its one million young 


pet | le 


Two special features will highlight 
the week's activities. May 12 will be 
Junior Official’s Day, when twenty 


seven teen-agers will serve as city 
officials. Thursday, May 14, will fea 
ture a student civic assembly luncheon 
in the Hotel. At 


sembly, outstanding 


Morrison this as 


high-school stu 


dents will be honored and college 


scholarship winners announced. 
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Experimental College to 
Open in Detroit 


An experimental college will be 
established by Wayne State University, 
Detroit, with the assistance of a $700,- 
000 grant from the Ford Foundation. 
The grant will help finance the plan- 
ning and initial evaluation of the new 
college, which will open September, 
1959. 

The purpose of the college is to 
develop an improved program in 
general education. The major inno- 
vation is that all students will be re- 
quired to take work in the natural 
sciences, and the 
humanities throughout their four un- 
dergraduate years. Traditional academic 
studies will be combined to form 
courses covering basic fields of knowl- 
edge. Training in written composition 
will be an integral part of all studies 
in the curriculum. 


social sciences, 


The college will also experiment with 
new arrangements for the better utili- 
zation of faculty time and for improve- 
ments in the conditions of learning. 
Courses will be taught through a com- 
bination of large lecture classes, small 
discussion groups, and independent 
study. 

The college will stress independent 
study. In the senior year, students will 
participate in a discussion-group course 
in which they will pursue about half 
their studies without direct instruction 
from the faculty. Since the amount of 
time students spend on independent 
study will increase as they move 
through the program, instructional 
costs will be highest during the fresh- 
man year and lowest during the senior 
year — the reverse of the prevailing 
cost pattern. 


Gifts to Higher Education 
Total Almost 800 Million 


Higher education in the United 
States received gifts of nearly $800,- 
000,000 in 1958, the American Asso- 
ciation of Fund-Raising Counsels has 
estimated. This means the equivalent 
of $4.59 for each person in the country 
as compared with $2.59 in 1953-54. 


Giving for endowment appears to 
have been increasing at a rate close to 
$100,000,000 annually during recent 
years. Total endowment of institutions 
of higher education in 1958 is estiniated 
at four billion dollars. New construc- 
tion during 1958 added about $560,- 
000,000 to the value of the physical 
facilities of various institutions. Total 
value is now estimated at more than 
nine billion dollars. 


The association is composed of firms 
engaged in providing fund-raising serv- 
ices for gift-supported organizations. 


Set Theme for 
1960 White House Conference 


The national committee for the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth has tentatively selected as 
the slogan of the conference, “Indi- 
vidual Fulfillment in a Changing 
World.” The specific purpose of the 
conference will be ‘ to promote 
opportunities for children and youth 
to realize their full potential for a 
creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, 
the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, is 
the chairman of the ninety-two mem- 
ber national committee. The conference 
will be held in Washington from March 
27 to April 1, 1960. 


formerly president of 
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Periodicals 


“The Principal and 
Street: 


tion.” 


100 Livingston 
A Viewpoint on Decentraliza- 
By Leo Wertz. Strengthening De- 
mocracy, January-February, 1959. 


Principals in New York City have 
been encouraged by Superintendent 
Theobald’s recent statement that more 
decisions on a local level ought to be 
left to the principal and his staff. An 
ad hoc committee has been appointed 
to explore the issues and to make ap- 
propriate recommendations. Accord- 
ing to the writer, a principal himself, 
the trend in that city’s educational sys- 
tem for the past twenty years has been 
in the direction of greater centraliza- 
tion. In many instances control oper- 
ating from the central office has in- 
vaded the principal’s authority so as 
“to restrict his freedom and ability to 
carry out his responsibilities effec- 
tively.” The principal has become more 
[ clerk” than what he 
should be, an intellectual and profes- 
sional leader of his school. 

The 


course, is 


ot a “super 


centralization problem, of 
limited to New York 
City; nor is it confined to education 
alone. However, it is a striking para- 
dox to find centralized administrative 


not 


school systems whose educational ob- 
jectives are permeated with democratic 
principles and whose administrations 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


have been weaned on principles of 
democratic leadership. 

The writer’s concluding statements 
reiterate the desirable relationship be- 
tween the principal and the central 
school administration. The proper 
function of the central office and the 
board of education is represented as 
determining general school policy, but 
the local implementation of the policy 
should be entrusted to the school prin- 
cipal. If creative leadership is to 
prosper, principals “must be given a 
degree of freedom proportionate to 
the scope and breadth of their work.” 


“How Well Do Prospective Teachers 
Compare with Students Preparing to En- 
ter Other Occupations?” By E. F. Noth- 
ern. The Journal of Teacher Education, 
December, 1958. 


If the findings of this study of a 
recent graduating class at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas are indicative of the 
nation’s success in teacher recruitment, 
the teaching profession is failing to 
attract a high proportion of more capa 
ble college students. Three hundred 
twelve students, enrolled in the Col- 
leges of Education, Agriculture, Engi- 
neering, and Business Administration, 
and in the fields of arts and sciences, 
were included in the study. These cur- 
ricular groups were compared on the 
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basis of scores on the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Exami- 
nation, scores on the Barrett-Ryan- 
Schrammel English test, sex, high 
school marks, and college marks. The 
results showed that the teacher group 
was consistently lower than the other 
groups. The men of the teacher group 
fared poorly with respect to the vari- 
ables used. Only one of the 20 dif- 
the means favored 
the men teachers, and that difference 
was not statistically significant. Of 
the 19 differences in favor of other 
groups, 17 were statistically significant. 
Women of the teacher group com- 
pared with women in other groups did 
only slightly better. The ACE mean 
score of 92.01 for the teacher group 
was the lowest; the highest, a mean 
score of 123.66, belonged to the Arts 
group. In view of these outcomes the 
most important recommendations call 
for a selection program based on in- 
telligence tests, achievement tests (es- 
pecially English), high school records 
and academic achievement in college, 
and higher teacher certification stand- 
ards. 


ferences between 


“Neutralization: A Tool for the Teach- 
er of Disturbed Children.” By Stanley 
Jacobson and Christopher Faegre. Ex- 
ceptional Children, February, 1959. 


Neutralization is suggested as an ad- 
ditional classroom tool to minimize the 
influence of personality problems on 
the learning process. Neutralization 
is defined as a “means of withdrawing 
extraneous, possibly troubling, mean- 
ings from material and method so that 
there will be little provocation for a 
child to do anything other than what 
we want him to learn.” The technique 
has been used successfully in a school 
program for extremely disturbed ag- 


gressive boys whose chief problem 


was in the area of self-control. Neu- 
tralizing methods and materials have 
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made it possible to control the “ability 
of the materials to arouse multiple as- 
sociations and distracting fantasies, 
minimizing the demand for creative 
thought and action, and discouraging 
individuality.” Neutralization is rec- 
ommended as a tool to be used along 
with such other tools as grouping, 
timing, and limit-setting. This tech- 
nique is believed to be useful in plan- 
ning work with many kinds of atypical 
pupils. 


“How Valuable Is Video?” By Robert 
Lewis Shayon. Saturday Review, Febru- 
ary 14, 1959. 


This article highlights many of the 
undesirable developments in classroom 
TV. In the main the reported criti- 
cisms are directed at the motives un- 
derlying the “administrative research” 
widely subsidized by the Ford Foun- 
dation. The basic design found in 
most TV experiments in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools provides 
for mass instruction, large groups 
ranging from fifty to as many as five 
hundred pupils. The “big push” is 
said to be for dollar-savings in teach- 
ers’ salaries and buildings. Only a 
handful of experiments are consider- 
ing the use of TV as just another tool 
for teaching in conventional classes of 
thirty pupils. 


According to the author, tensions 
exists among teachers wherever edu- 
cational TV experiments are being 
conducted. The general impression of 
these mass TV classes is one of almost 
military regimentation and discipline. 
These adverse criticisms are related to 
the misuse of the TV tool and not to 
the tool itself. It is to be hoped, as 
the author concludes, that TV teaching 
will come of age “when educators stop 
experimenting with it frenetically as 
a desperate economy and manpower 
measure, and settle down finally to 
using it with care and imagination, in 
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small as well as in large groups, to 
motivate — not little memory feedback 
machines but appraising, intellectually 
curious questioners.” 


“An Educational-Interests Study.” By 
Fred L. Casmir. Educational Research 
Bulletin, February 11, 1959. 


This study is an attempt to deter- 
mine how well acquainted college stu- 
dents are with at least the names of 
these who have contributed substan- 
tially to America’s cultural, political, 
educational, and scientific life. A se- 
lected list was compiled of twenty-five 
names of men and women who are 
recognized for significant achieve- 
ments. Ten names of well-known or 
presently popular figures from sports 
and entertainment were added to the 
list to determine how much competi- 
tion educators face from areas of in- 
terest not generally considered to be 
of great educational value. One hur- 
dred and forty students (94 men and 
46 women) at George Pepperdine Col- 


lege were instructed to work rapidly 
and to supply identifications for the 
selected names. 


The results of the study revealed 
that the names most often identified 
formed no distinct pattern. Not a sin- 
gle name on the list of 35 was identi- 
fied by all students. Political leaders, 
military men, scientists, and inventors 
were identified by a larger percentage of 
students than were poets, writers, edu- 
cators, philosophers, and medical men. 
Students were least successful in iden- 
tifying religious leaders. Almost 25 
per cent of all names were partially 
or completely identified by at least 90 
per cent of the students. The same 
percentage of students identified most 
of the popular figures from sports and 
entertainment. The examination of 
the data led to the conclusion that the 
most significant achievements of out- 
standing Americans have not been suf- 
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ficiently integrated with the student's 
own interests and his store of knowl- 
edge. 


“A Freshman Reading Program.’ By 
Charles E. Beasley, Jr. Journal of De- 
velopmental Reading, Winter, 1959. 


Since 1950 more than 1,500 college 
students at East Tennessee State Col- 
lege have participated in a develop- 
mental and remedial reading program. 
The need for reading instruction was 
apparent because the college, until re- 
cently, did not have a policy of selec- 
tive admission. The program has been 
successful in meeting the needs of 
many college students who exhibited 
a marked deficiency in language abil- 
ity, particularly in the essential read- 
ing skills. 

The instruction included 36 hours of 
class work and 24 hours of individual 
and small group work in the Reading 
Laboratory. Class size was limited to 
20 students. The results showed that 
the reading program produced signifi 
cant and lasting gains in the rate of 
reading, in vocabulary development, 
and in comprehension. 


“The Typewriter as an Instructional Tool: 
What Research Says.” By Bertis E. Cape- 
hart and Margaret McNish. The Noa- 


tional Elementary Principal, February, 
1959. 


Thirty years of research exploring 
the influence of the typewriter as a 
teaching and learning tool in basic ele 
mentary school subjects are summar 
ized in this article. In general the 
reported studies maintain the value of 
the portable typewriter as an aid 
which contributes to most phases of 
learning. Aside from acquiring a typ 
ing skill, findings indicate that pupils 
tend to spell, read, and write better. 
They learn to punctuate, paragraph, 
and proofread. In addition, through 
the use of the typewriter, pupils be- 
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come more responsible, more inde- 
pendent, and tend to have an improved 
attitude toward school work. These 
are some of the claims made in the 
more important studies. 


Despite the purported values of the 
typewriter as a teaching tool in the ele- 
mentary grades, the authors believe 
that its educational contribution is still 
awaiting final evaluation since past ex- 
perimentation does not agree on how 
much the use of the typewriter im- 
proves learning, when it should be in- 
troduced, what materials and methods 
are most effective, or who should teach 
it. More advanced research techniques 
and evaluative procedures are recom- 
mended to provide a definitive answer 
as to the educational value of the port- 
able typewriter in the elementary 
school. 


“Isolation as a Characteristic of Highly 
Gifted Children.” By Paul M. Sheldon. 
The Journal of Educational Sociology. 


The 28 subjects of this intensive ex- 
ploratory study were highly intelligent 
children with an IQ of 170 or higher. 
The study sought to determine to what 
extent isolation was a characteristic 
of highly gifted children. The Ror- 
schach Technique of Personality Diag- 
nosis and psychiatric interviews were 
included among six instruments used 
for this purpose. Results indicated 
a need to revise the theory of isolation 
as a necessary function of high intel- 
ligence. It was concluded that al- 


though high intelligence may be a con- 
tributing factor, it alone was not a 
sufficient cause for either subjective or 


objective isolation. It was also conjec- 
tured that isolation may be due rather 
to factors in the dynamics of roles 
played in the family and the school. 
In view of the limited research in this 
field, further investigation was believed 
necessary to determine whether the 
pattern of isolation is an evidence of 
difficulties associated with but not nec- 
essarily a part of high intelligence. 


“Social Influence Among Kindergarten 
Children.” By Raymond G. Hunt and 
Vonda Synnerdahl. Sociology and So- 
cial Research, January-February, 1959. 


In this exploratory investigation a 
modified form of the experimental 
procedure devised by Asch was used 
to study susceptibiilty to social influ- 
ence in the kindergarten. The group 
of ten kindergarten children ranged 
in age from five to six years. The re- 
sults of this limited study showed that 


.the children were only slightly influ- 


enced by the social pressures devel- 
oped in the experimental situation. It 
was suggested that perhaps the “aware- 
ness of the five-to-six year old of so- 
cial contingencies is simply not wide 
enough to permit this sort of social 
influence.” Another explanation ad- 
vanced was that the kindergarten child 
may not have been in school long 
enough to progress to the point of de- 
veloping the kinds of group orienta- 
tions characterizing the slightly older 
child. More extensive analysis of both 
the operation of social influence and 
the “meanings” attached to group par- 
ticipation was recommended by the 
authors. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 

Life Of A Primitive People (Africa). 1% 
reels. 12 minutes. Black and white, $68.75; 
color, $125. Educational Collaborator: Wil- 
liam R. Bascomb. Available through Coronet 
Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIL. 

This excellent film shows a fourth to 
eighth grader what a primitive society is. 
It points out that “primitive” refers to 
societies that are non-literate. Its setting is 
Africa, and a hunting and gathering people 
are shown practicing the simple tasks that 
provide them with their food and _ their 
limited shelter and clothing requirements. It 
also shows the importance of family life; the 
role of the chief; music and religion; and 
the role of the oral historian in handing 
down the records of the past in a society 
that has no writing. C. W. Dierickx 


Burma, People of the River. 1 reel. 16mm 
sound. 14 minutes. Black and white, $62.50; 
color, $125.00. Educational Collaborator : 
Clarence W. Sorensen. Available through 
Encyclpaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film is exceptionally well done. The 
photography and color are magnificent, and 
the commentator has a most pleasing and 
easily understood voice. It gives an excellent 
view of both agriculture and urban life in a 
monsoon area of intensive scientific agri- 
culture. A good place map introduces the 
film. Highly recommended for junior high 
school through college. 

C. W. Dierickx 


Climate and the World We Live In. 1% 
reels. 16 mm sound. 14 minutes. Black and 
White, $68.75; color, $125. Educational col- 
laborator: Zoe A. Thralls. Available through 
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Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
Water St., Chicago 1, II. 

This film takes what can be a very difficult 
subject and makes it both clear and interest- 
ing. It illustrates the effects of climate upon 
our agriculture, clothing, housing, recreation, 
and so forth. After clearly defining climate, 
a careful breakdown is made into the several 
determining factors. These are well illustrated 
and it is shown how different combinations 
of them produce different effects. Finally a 
complete analysis of the several climate types 
is made concluding with a good review of 
what has been presented. A surprising amount 
of material is herein presented in a short 
space of time. This film should be most 
valuable for beginning high school and col- 
lege classes in geography. 

David B. Erikson 


South 


The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$50; color, $100. Educational Collaborator : 
Allan Nevins. Available through Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

This historical film exemplifies the merit 
of unified teaching of Language Arts and 
Social Studies. If upper grade elementary 
students have experienced the enjoyment of 
Longfellow’s famous poem 
awareness of Amercian 


and have an 
Pre-Revolutionary 
facts they can receive an enriched educational 
activity through this audio visual aid. 

The the film is to dramatize 
the major reason for the ride, review its 
historical significance and describe the poem’s 
departure from fact. Through the inclusion 
of short excerpts from the poem and good 
musical background the film does not dis- 
courage literary respect by stressing authen- 
ticity. The film covers the landscape, dramatic 


purpose of 
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scenes and map study so swiftly that it could 
desirably have been longer. Perhaps this 
swiftness was a deliberate attempt to match 
the pace of the poem. 

The seventh graders who helped preview 
the film were vitally impressed with the facts 
that it was not Revere who first saw the 
light in the church tower, that there were 
actually three patriotic riders and that Han- 
cock and Adams fled to a meeting of the 
Second Continental Congress. Pupil dis- 
cussion prompted such follow-up activities as 
investigation of the life of Paul Revere and 
study of poetic license. 

Jacqueline Meyers 


‘Understanding Modern Art Series.” 3 
reels. 16 mm sound. 7 mintes each. Color, 
$60.00 each; series, $165.00. Produced by 
Patrician Films. Available through Bailey 
Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

A set of three films, titled “Impressionism,” 
“Cubism,” and “Non-Objective Art,” that 
can help the younger student as well as the 
uninformed adult understand some basic con- 
cepts on the subject of Impressionistic, 
Cubistic and Non-Objective Art. 

The examples used in each film are excel- 
lent and represent the best in each style. 
Broken color techniques, texturally painted 
canvasses and analysis of some of the master- 
pieces help to give a clear explanation of the 
qualities of Impressionism. 

The multiple viewpoints, illusion of trans- 
parency and other exciting animated dia- 
grams are used to explain, very basically, 
the Cubistic type paintings. 

The varied interests of the creative painter, 
the explanation of non-objective art and how 
it differs from other types of painting, and 
the basic elements (line, shape, color) are 
dealt with in a simple but vigorous way, so 
that one feels more at ease with this rather 
strange type art work. The statements made 
in this last film. “ the artist wishes to 
share with you an exciting discovery he has 
made...” and “...it is not always impera- 
tive that we be able to see some recognizable 
object in a picture, in order to enjoy it...” 
serve to clarify the basis of the unique 
qualities of these contemporary art styles. 

These films can be used for any level from 
fifth grade through college and would be of 
particular interest to the general classroom 
teacher who does not have a professional art 
background. They are recommended highly 
for there are few, if any, of such type films 
available. Jane Neale 
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Filmstrips and Recordings 

Easter around the World. 40 frames. Color, 
plus teacher’s manual, $6; with 33% r.p.m. 
records, $9. How We Got Our Easter Cus- 
toms. 35 frames. Color, plus teacher’s manual, 
$6; with 33% r.p.m. record, $9. Both pro- 
duced and distributed by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

Easter around the World is designed as 
an imaginary journey from the Fiji Islands 
across Asia, Europe, and America in order 
to show how this holiday is observed in other 
countries as well as our own. 

How We Got Our Easter Customs traces 
the origins of food, processions, and clothing 
associated with Easter. 

Although each of these productions is 
planned for children of intermediate or upper 
grade level in secular or church school 
groups, more religious significance would be 
stressed for church groups. On the other 
hand, the secular groups would have an op- 
portunity to understand the importance of 
rabbits, eggs, ham, lamb, and new clothes in 
relation to Easter. This leaves something to 
be desired if this is to be a good teaching 
aid concerning Easter in either secular or 
church schools. However, the idea is con- 
veyed that no matter how different our style 
of dress or manner of speech may be, that 
Christians around the world have similarities 
in the observance of Easter. 

The pictures and music are good. Syn 
chronization of the filmstrip and recording is 
excellent. Although the pictures and manual 
could be used without the recordings, the 
records add music and script which make a 
better presentation. Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Models and Kits 

Science Teaching Models: Hydro Electric 
Dam and Generator Kit, Conservation Pro- 
ject Kit, Water Project Pump Kit, and Water 
Treatment Plant Kit. By Product Design 
Co., 2796 Middlefield Road, Redwood City, 
Calif. 

This series of science teaching aids is de 
signed to enrich the science curricula of 
elementary and junior high schools. These 
kits are planned to present a series of under 
standings and principles in science integrated 
around industrial processes and community 
problems of interest to upper elementary and 
junior high school grades. Each kit includes 
all necessary equipment, student instruction 
sheets, and a teacher’s manual providing 
additional information, suggested activities 
and a bibliography. 
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Hydro Electric Dam and Generator 
Kit 
With this dam, students use water power 
to run an electric generator. Six volt A. C. 
current is generated — sufficient to light 
a lamp, ring a bell or operate a small D. C. 
motor. An intake tower controls the flow 
of water to operate the turbine generator. 
Extensive use of clear plastic in the gene- 
rator unit permits full observation of all 
working parts. Numerous experiments are 
provided for various age groups in the 
manual which includes additional material 
on hydroelectric dams. 


$59.95 


Conservation Project Kit 

This kit is designed to provide experi- 
ences for studying different kinds of soil, 
plant covers, erosion problems, formation 
and repair of gullies, and terracing. 

The conservation project tray (20% x 
28 x 2”) is constructed with an indentation 
to represent a river bed, an island, and a 
lake. With natural materials, such as soil, 
seeds, stones, twigs, etc., models of various 
farm and woodland scenes can be repro- 
duced as well as scenes representing good 
and poor conservation practices and their 
resulting effects. 


Water Project Pump Kit $19.95 


With this kit basic principles of physics 
can be presented in relation to the practical 
application of pumps used in the home, 
farm, garage, and automobile. Featuring a 


motor-driven centrifugal pump, a force 
pump, a lift pump, and an _ aspirator, 
numerous experiments dealing with air and 
water pressure can be performed. The 
manual includes 20 such activities. The 
lift pump operating in the plastic model 
well can be used with the conservation 
project kit in experiments dealing with the 
water table. 
Water Treatment Plant Kit $79.95 
This model, with its manual and instruc 
tion sheets make it possible for students to 
duplicate the operation of a community 
water treatment plant. Experiences provide 
the opportunity to learn about filtration, 
sedimentation, precipitation, flocculation, 
distillation, and chlorination. The study of 
the entire industrial process provides a 
variety of experiments and activities in 
chemistry. Each step in the process of 
water treatment is studied as a separate 
student activity, during and afier the 
operation of the plant. The principles 
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developed lead to interest in, and consider 
ation of, community problems. 
Muriel Beuschlein 


Recordings 


Milton Cross Explains the Instruments of 
the Orchestra. Two 10-inch 334% LP Hi-Fi 
Records; 1 Illustrated Manual; 1 Game 
Pad. No price quoted. Available through 
Ottenheimer: Publishers, 4805 Nelson Ave., 
3altimore 15, Md. 

A brief account of each instrument is given 
along with a demonstration of tone and the 
type of music best adapted. After the instru 
ments are heard, the listener has an oppor- 
tunity to take a test on what he has heard 
It is fun and at the same time educational 
Highly recommended for use in the grades 
High school students will enjoy it, too. 

Sylvan Ward 


Milton Cross Explains the Magic of Music 
to Children of All Ages. Two 10-inch 33% 
LP Hi-Fi Records; 1 Illustrated Manual ; 
1 Game Pad. No price quoted. Available 
through Ottenheimer: Publishers, 4805 Nel- 
son Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 


The purpose of the recordings is to show 
how music portrays images familiar to all 
children, and how lasting appreciation can 
be developed through the magical qualities 
of music. Famous compositions are used to 
capture the fancy of the young listener 
Enough of each composition is played to 
keep the interest of the class. The quiz at 
the end of the listening session serves to 
test retentiveness and word power. 


Sylvan Ward 


Listen and Play the Piano: The ABC's 
of Piano Playing for Children. Two 10-inch 
334% LP Hi-Fi Records; 1 Illustrated Man 
ual; 1 Keyboard Chart. No price quoted 
Available through Ottenheimer: Publishers, 
4805 Nelson Ave., Baltimore 15, Md. 

There are records teaching foreign lan 
guages. Now there are records teaching one 
to play the piano, and they are exceilent 
Every step is carefully introduced, expla: 
and demonstrated so the one learning 
not miss a point. The ingeniously devised 
chart helps the learner find the notes easily 
The records may be used by children at 
home without the help of a teacher, or they 
may be used to reemphasize what teachers 
have taught. The music book contains music 
quizzes, writing and ideas for 
creative playing in addition to the pieces 
presented by the recordings. 

Sylvan Ward 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The American High School Today. By 
James B. Conant. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 140. Paperbound. $1.00. 


This report may well become a landmark 
in the improvement of the American high 
school. Based on a nationwide study of over 
one hundred high schools in twenty-six states, 
the report sets forth a forceful plan for a 
sound secondary education, both academic 
and vocational, for all youth of the commu- 
nity. Unlike many critics who are clamoring 
for a reorganization of American schools 
cast in the European image, the author calls 
for changes within the existing framework 
of the present system. Twenty-one specific 
recommendations are made for strengthening 
the public high school. Among these is a 
high priority recommendation stressing the 
elimination of the small high school with 
graduating classes of less than one hundred. 
Throughout the report the emphasis is on 
the need for improvement in curriculum and 
school organization. Needless to say, the 
public must provide the means of transform- 
ing these recommendations into actions which 
will result in better education. 


John M. Beck 


Good Reading for Poor Readers. By 
George D. Spache. Garrard Press, 510 N. 
Hickory St., Champaign, IIl., 1958. Pp. 168. 
Paperbound. $2.50. 

After four brief chapters in which the 
author outlines the principles upon which 
he believes books for poor readers should 
be selected, this guide lists about one thou- 
sand titles of trade books, adapted and sim- 
plified books, text and study materials, and 
magazines and newspapers. In some cases, 
as in trade books, the lists are selective, with 
grade levels of interest and readability in- 
dicated; in other instances, as in textbooks, 
workbooks, and games, the lists are simply 
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compilations of all the materials currently 
available. This guide, despite some limita- 
tions, should be of use to librarians and to 
adjustment, remedial reading, and classroom 
teachers in both elementary and high school. 
Thomas J. Creswell 


Measurement for Guidance. By John W. 
M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, and Robert 
A. Heimann. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 378. 
$5.00. 

A frank and unbiased opinion of tests 
on the market today. The reader is shown 
the advantages and disadvantages of the 
ever increasing testing programs, how to 
select the most valid tests, and what other 
factors are important in guidance. The ques- 
tions at the end of each chapter are thought- 
provoking; the references provide a very 
complete bibliography. Very valuable to 
school administrators, counselors, and future 
teachers. Isabel G. Lassen 


Education and Freedom. By H. G. Rick- 
over. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 256. 
$3.50. 

Another report on the inadequacy of 
American education in the nuclear age. To 
stress the inadequacy the author uses a 
familiar approach when he compares Euro- 
pean and American education to show Euro- 
pean superiority. In the main, his adverse 
criticisms of American education are a repe- 
tition of attacks made by Lynd, Bestor, and 
Keats, particularly in exaggerating the un- 
wholesome influence of Dewey and life ad- 
justment education. However, the author’s 
constructive criticism of education merits 
serious public consideration; sound recom- 
mendations are made to improve the quality 
of American education. These include a 
thorough reorganization of the school sys- 
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tem, strong curriculum content, selection of 
school administrators who are educators and 
scholars, substantial increase in school sup- 
port, and the establishment of national 
educational standards. 


John M. Beck 


A Classroom Teacher's Guide to Physical 
Education. Edited by Alice Mill. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 127. $1.50. 

This is one of the best volumes of its type. 
It considers many of the problems and an- 
swers many of the questions confronting the 
teachers who has no specialized training in 
physical education. Guidance is presented in 
every major phase from program content 
and program planning to a brief but excel- 
lent bibliography. Not only an unusual guide 
for the classroom teacher but a must for all 
teachers of physical education. 

Gertrude Byrne 


The College Years. Edited by A. C. 
Spectorsky. Hawthorn Books, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 509. $7.95. 

This delightfully illustrated sampler of 
college life since early medieval times will 


provide hours of pleasurable reading for 
young and old “grads.” Essays, short stories, 
and poems have been selected from the works 
of some eighty authors, from Chaucer to 
such popular contemporaries as Max Shul- 
man and Robert Penn Warren. Although 
the anthology was principally designed for 
browsing, it also offers the reader valuable 
insights into the historical development of 
higher education. This is a book deserving 
a place on everyone’s reading shelf. 


John M. Beck 


The Job of the Federal Executive. By 
Marver H. Bernstein. The Brookings In- 
stitute, 22 Jackson Pl., Washington 6, D. C., 
1958. Pp. 241. $3.50. 

A report of a series of roundtable con- 
ferences on the nature and the structure of 
the federal executive’s responsibilities and 
functions. The conferences distinguished be- 
tween the role in government of the career 
executive and the political appointee. Con- 
sideration was given to adjustments that 
were made by each group. The report pro- 
vides an interesting analysis of the operation 
of the federal government on the executive 
level. Of value to counselors and to college 
students. Edmund W. Kearney 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


American Farm Sentes: Tim of Tall Grain 
Farm and Shad of the Circle “C” Ranch. By 
Anne Gustafson. Illustrated by Robert M. 
Brunton. Benefic Fress, 1900 N. Narragan- 
sett Ave., Chicago 39, IIl., 1958. Pp. 95 each. 
$1.52 and $1.60 respectively. 

These are two first grade supplementary 
readers in a series designed to describe typ- 
ical farms and ranches of the United States. 
Both present two pages of picture diction- 
aries and the illustrations combine drawings 
of farm life. Chores and pleasures on a typ- 
1cal Middle West farm and on a ranch farm 
are presented by means of narrative accounts 
of families. A county fair, directions for 
roping, and “round-up time” will be of 
special interest to grades one to three. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


The Cowboy Sam Series: Cowboy Sam 
and Dandy and Cowboy Sam and Flop. By 
Edna Walker Chandler. Illustrated by Jack 
Merryweather. Benefic Press, 1900 N. Nar- 
ragansett Ave., Chicago 39, IIl., 1958. Pp. 
45 and 61 respectively. $1.44 and $1.40 
respectively. 

These are the preprimer and grade one 
books in this series of supplementary read- 
ers. The author and the illustrator have col 
laborated with singular success in giving 
their young readers a full understanding of 
the acquiring and rearing of a young horse 
tor a cowboy and the training of an obedient 
and intelligent ranch dog. As cowboys are 
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always of interest to girls and boys alike, 
this attractively presented material should be 
welcomed with enthusiasm. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


The True Book of Rocks and Minerals 
By Illa Podendort. Illustrated by George 
Rhoads. Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill., 1958. Pp. 48. $2.00. 
An attractive nonfiction addition to the 
many True Books previously published. It 
is at primary reading level and gives accu 
rate information on the classification of 
rocks. Although simply written it does not 
oversimplify facts; rather it serves as an 
introduction in words and fascinating pic 
tures to the world of rocks and minerals 
The last page gives a summary of seventeen 
:mportant things to know about rocks. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


What Is A Fish? 
lustrated by Lucy } 

Jenefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill., 1958. Pp. 48. $1.60. 

Another in the What Is It Series in which 
the author relates the wonders and beliefs 
on fish. The concepts presented have an ap 
pealing quality about them that children 
should enjoy. The text has a reading vo 
cabulary of 235 primary grade words and 
colorful illustrations. Should contribute not 
only to science education but to pleasurable 
reading also. sertha Z. Albrecht 


By Gene Darby. II 
and John Hawkinson 
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Chouchou. Written and illustrated by 
Francoise. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 30. 
$2.95. 

In this charming story one can almost 
hear the feet of the little French donkey, 
Chouchou, as he goes about his daily tasks 
up and down the mountain, here and there. 
As a photographer’s assistant all is well until 
the day he mistakes a boy’s finger for sugar. 
How the children come to his rescue makes 
an inspiring tale and awakens feelings of 
loyalty and devotion. Beautiful illustrations 
done in pastel tones increase the appeal of 
Chouchou for children from five to eight 
years. Anne Joyce 


The Little Lost Goat. By Bessie Clem. 
IHustrated by Eddy Jay. Greenwich Book 
Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 24. $2.00. 

Returning a pet to his natural habitat is not 
easy for children to do despite the mischief 
the animal may have caused. A goat who 
is a welcome guest in Johnny and Jo Ann’s 
home until he gets too big to manage is the 
main character in a true story of life in the 
Ozark Mountains. Childlike pen and ink 
drawings reveal simple expressions of the 
children and the goat. The six- to nine-year- 
old may gain insight into his own feelings 
about animals from this humorous little 
etory. Anne Joyce 


The Little Sailor’s Big Pet. By Feenie 
Ziner. Illustrated by Leslie Steven. Par- 
nassus Press, 33 Parnassus Rd., Berkeley 8, 
Calif., 1958. Pp. 40. $2.75. 

Rudy, a little sailor in a little boat, goes 
ashore in search of a pet. A dog, a kitten, 
and a mouse refuse him so he returns to sea. 
While riding the waves Rudy finds a whale 
who is happy to be his pet if he in turn will 
watch for “whale-sailors.” The fantasy with 
its excellent illustrations should appeal to 
five- to eight-year-olds. However, the black 
print on blue background scattered through- 
out the book creates eyestrain. 

Margaret B. Kearney 


The Elegant Eleanor. By Jean Poindexter 
Colby. Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. 
Hastings House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 56. $2.75. 

An amusing story of a black cat who upon 
coming to live with the Bigelow family 
learned to live peacefully with the big collie 
dog by displaying great daring and bravery. 
Through these episodes in which the family 
observed the cat and dog learning how to 
be friendly, Mother Bigelow conveyed to her 
children who were behaving in a not too 
peaceful manner the importance of thinking 
for themselves and of being brave. The story 
stresses moral and social values of family 
living with emphasis on love and bravery. 
Che interest level is for ages five to eight. 

Margaret B. Kearney 
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Do You See What I See? Written and il- 
lustrated by Helen Borten. Abelard-Schuman 
Co., 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Unp. $2.75. 


Although this fascinating little book, de- 
scriptive of three basic art elements, is 
designed chiefly for children in the primary 
grades, it is also a “must” for young students 
in art education courses, since it so dramat- 
ically revivifies dormant visual faculties 
whereby one sees line not as “the shortest 
distance between two points” but the poetic 
“lines making patterns of beauty.” In addi- 
tion shape becomes real and color exhilarat- 
ing in a most concise and explicit way. 

LaVancha M. Stalmok 


Stumpy. By Emily E. Grant. Illustrated 
by Norman Pomerantz. Greenwich Publish- 
ing Co., 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1959. Unp. $2.00. 

A story about Little Mouse who decides 
to leave his warm and comfortable home to 
determine the truth of his mother’s warnings 
about Pussy Cat. In an unfortunate encoun- 
ter with a mouse trap his tail is injured and 
he thereby acquires his new name, “Stumpy.” 
The style is somewhat stilted and lacking 
in the vitaliy appreciated by young readers. 
The illustrations are simple and attractive. 
For four- to six-year-olds. 


Barbara Niederman Stein 


Runty and Dimpy. By Byron T. Bradley. 
Illustrated by Armand Weston. Greenwich 
Publishers, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 32. $2.00. 

Here are two delightful stories for the 
primary child. Runty, a lamb, is very small 
and as naughty as he is small. His adventure 
with Dirty Dick teaches a lesson in con- 
sideration of others. Dimpy is a story that 
acquaints children with how a deer grows up 
in the forest. The miracle nature performs 
on Dimpy and how he learns to protect him- 
self is interesting listening for children. The 
illustrations are clever but much too small 
to be enjoyed by young children. 

Gloria O. Hemphill 


The Sandman Who Lost His Sand. By 
Nancy Moore. Illustrated by Edward Leight. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 21. $2.95. 

Sandy lost his sand and children all over 
the world could not sleep; the sand box, sea- 
shores everywhere, and even ocean beds 
contained only coarse sand. The sugar from 
sweets tasted good but was not for sleep. In 
desperation Sandy wished on a star and both 
the children in the story and those listening 
were made happy because the stars responded 
and the stardust put the story children to 
sleep. The illustrations are beautiful. This 
charming story with rhythm and humor is 
a delight to read to children. For ages five 
to eight. Catherine E. Tobin 
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For the Middle Grades 


Pioneer Series: Pioneer Tenderfoot and 
Pioneer Buckaroo. By Irene Estep. II- 
iustrated by Berihoid Tiedeman. Benefic 
Press, 1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 
39, Ill., 1958. Pp. 160 each. $1.96 each. 


In Pioneer Tenderfoot, Andrew Dickason 
personifies the original Western term “tender- 
foot.” Andrew, a Texas farm boy of the 
early 1870's, has always dreamed of becom- 
ing a cowhand. Under the guidance of Sun- 
ilower Hood, owner of the Lone Star Ranch, 
Andrew’s dream becomes a reality. The 
exciting adventures experienced by Andrew 
will make the young reader wish he too 
could become a Texas cowhand. 

Pioneer Buckarroo, a story of life in the 
San Fernando Valiey, resolves around teen- 
age Daniel Martin and his love for a wild 
pinto stallion. This tale is alive with early 
California history: Spanish dons, Old Mis- 
sion Church, twenty mule teams, fiestas, and 
rodeos. 

Colorful illustrations visualize life in the 
West during this period after the Civil War. 
Both stories contain a pronouncing glossary 
and index. This series might be suggested 
as remedial readers, especially for boys. The 
reading level is fourth grade, the interest 
level ranges from fourth to eighth grade. 
Highly recommended. 

Mary M. Malone 


The United States Books Series: North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, Wyoming. By Berna- 
dine Bailey. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, Ill., 1958. Unp. $1.25 each. 

This series will be useful at the inter- 
mediate and uppe: grade level as supple- 
mentary material. The comprehensive view 
of state history, natural resources, industries, 
government, cities, and schools is skillfully 
fused into a readable account of the state. 
A pupil familiar with one of the books 
will readily recognize the pattern followed 
throughout the serics. Color and black and 
white illustrations are effectively interwoven 
as part of the text. 

Lorraine LaVigne 


American Indians Yesterday and Today. 
By Bruce Grant. Iilustrated by Lorence 
F. Bjorklund. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 351. $4.95. 

Indian lore, customs, and historical char- 
acters are a few of the subjects treated in 
this comprehensive encyclopedia, alphabet- 
ically arranged. Well written and graphi- 
cally illustrated by many line drawings, it 
is a fine volume for the library where readers 
from fifth grade up will find it informative 
and enjoyable. A list of family tribes and 
suggestions for further reading are included. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 
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The First Book of Italy. By Sam and 
Beryl Epstein. Illustrated by Lili Réthi. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 61. $1.95. 


Simply written this introductory text con- 
trasts the old with tne new and gives the 
young reader a vivid picture of a great coun- 
try. Its history, people, government, and 
Vatican City are all discussed in a concise 
manner. The many expressive illustrations 
add greatly to the attractiveness of this book 
especially recommended for use in the middle 
grades. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Log Fort Adveniures. By Edith McCall. 
Illustrated by Carol Rogers. Childrens Press, 
310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1958 
Pp. 127. $2.00. 

Early forts in Kentucky were the scenes 
of many real life adventures. This is a selec- 
tion of stories about Daniel Boone and others 
who settled in what was Indian hunting 
ground. The book ofters an excellent oppor 
tunity to correlate textbook material and 
leisure time reading. Marie L. Horan 


Hello, George Washington. Written and 
illustrated by Janice Holland. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1958. Pp. 24. $1.75. 


A story of our first president, telling in 
simple language many of the exciting events 
in his life. The lively narrative and colorful 
ilustrations are genuinely appealing and 
aptly designed for children in primary and 
early intermediate grades who may be meet- 
ing George Washington for the first time 

Rosemary Welsch 


Deadline At Spook Cabin. By Eugenia 
Miller. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Mitch “Scoop” Adams, a newspaper 
delivery boy, dreams of a front page by-line 
which materializes when he solves the Spook 
Cabin mystery. The boyish antics of Mitch, 
Beanie, and Lyle, the fast moving plot, the 
use of contemporary conversation, the excite- 
ment of a small town newspaper, and the 
overall element of suspense will make this a 
popular book with boys from ages nine to 
eleven. Excellent high interest appeal for the 
retarded or reluctant reader. 

Joan Jakes 


Whitetail. By Rutherford G. Montgomery 


Illustrated by Marie Nonnast. World Pub 
lishing Co., 2231 W. 110 St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio, 1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

This is the life story of the Colorado 
prairie dog. It cuntains interesting human 
appeal episodes for children from eight to ten 
years. Black and white illustrations. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 
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For the Upper Grades 


Meet South Africa. By John Gunther 
(with Sam and Bery! Epstein). Illustrated 
by Grisha Dotzenko. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St.,. New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 232. $2.50. 

To anyone with compassion and a sense 
of justice, it is perhaps difficult to write an 
unbiased account of the countries of southern 
Africa. In particular is this true of South 
Africa with its severe racial policy. John 
Gunther has tried to show both the good and 
bad, and in general, he succeeds in his task. 
However, he fails when he can describe only 
the horrible native “locations” in the Union 

and they are undoubtedly the worst slums 
in the world—and does not mention the 
huge new housing developments built for 
native occupancy. But all in all Gunther 
has presented a most attractive book with 
much challenging information for the teen- 
ager. He includes the new Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the Portuguese 
colonies, the High Commission Territories 
of Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Swaziland, 
and of course the Union of South Africa. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 

Remember the Alamo. By Robert Penn 
Warren. Illustrated by William Moyers. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 178. $1.95. 


This fine Landmark Book tells of the 
opening up of the Texas territory in the 
early 1800's. It describes events leading to 
the Mexican victory in the battle of the 
Alamo in which Jim Bowie, Davy Crockett, 
and two hundred other Texans were mas- 
sacred. But “Remember the Alamo” became 
the rallying cry of the Texans and they soon 
defeated the armies of Santa Anna and 
gained their independence. For grades six 
to nine. Eugene N. Westphal 


Orphan, a Raccoon. By Era Zistel. Illus- 
trated by Seymour Fleishman. Rand McNally 
and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIl., 
1958. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

This warm, 
motherless 


sensitive story tells how a 
raccoon finds a home with two 
people living in the woods where he is free 
to go or stay and he does both. A strong 
feeling of love pervades the story while 
Orphan’s mischief provides the tale with a 
humor which occasionally makes the reader 
chuckle aloud. Fine pen and ink drawings 
enhance the telling and deepen the feelings 
which have been stirred. For ten-year-olds 
and over. Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Jessica’s Journal. By Jessica Reynolds. 
Illustrated by Peter Spier. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 190. $3.00. 


A three-year adventure which found the 
Reynolds family sailing the high seas and 
visiting strange and faraway places from 
Hawaii to New Zealand is the substance of 
Jessica’s journal. The writer is a very young 
and unusual teen-ager with a lively interest 
in everything, a keen sense of observation, 
and a delightful sense of humor. She records 
no mere holiday jaunt but brings to her 
readers, young and old, an intensely inter- 
esting story of rugged living and rewarding 
exploration. Charming illustrations enhance 
her diary. Mary E. Courtenay 


A Golden Land. Edited by James Reeves. 
Illustrated by Gillian Conway et al. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 496. $5.50. 

Teachers, librarians and parents will wel- 
come this collection of stories and poems 
as a varied source of forgotten and present 
day tales by some of the best known chil- 
dren’s authors. There are stories for the 
littlest ones, mythical and supernatural tales 
for the intermediate grades, stories of yester- 
day and today, animal stories, and Christmas 
stories to satisfy every mood and taste. The 
drawings in black and white are by many 
distinguished children’s artists, both familiar 
and not so well known. Fairies, witches, 
ogres, and magic are offered in lieu of space 
ships and satellites. A most worth-while as- 
sembling of stories for good reading. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Lee Natoni: Young Navajo. 
Acker. Illustrated by Richard 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. 


Lee 


By Helen 
Kennedy. 
Ave., New 
Pp. 136. $2.75. 
Natoni’s father wished to move his 
family from the Navajo territory. Lee, who 
welcomed this, was also loathe to go and 
wondered who would care for their neigh- 
bors, Tiny One and her tubercular grand- 
father, Many Sorrows. However through 
Lee’s discovery of a Navajo trailer school 
medical aid was procured for Many Sor- 
rows; the Navajo medicine man eventually 
recognized merit in the White Man’s medi- 
cine; and Lee’s father decided to remain in 
the area. The story is informative; the scenic 
illustrations are good, but those of people 
are mediocre. For ages eight to twelve. 
Emily M. Hilsabeck 
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For the High School 


Space Book for Young People. By Homer 
E. Newell, Jr. Illustrated by Anne Marie 
Jauss. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 114. $2.95. 

A small but fascinating volume for high 
school and elementary pupils on the various 
bodies in our solar system and the problems 
a space ship to the moon would have to 
contend with. The sections on astronomy 
and the amosphere are especially informative 
and effective in destroying popular super- 
stitions pertaining to the former. Technical 
difficulties lying in the path of the space 
explorers are pointed out in simple language 
and the reader is left with the impression 
that travel into the solar system may become 
an accomplished fact in the comparatively 
near future. The material is presented in 
a clear, simple, very readable style sup- 
plemented with illustrations, graphs, and 
analogies which should interest not only 
elementary and secondary school pupils but 
adults as well. In these days of Sputnik 
competition and emphasis on science, this 
book is a must for all pupils. 

Walter Selig 


Dancing Shoes. By Noel Streatfield. II- 
lustrated by Richard Floethe. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 202. $2.95. 

Another junior career story by the English 
author of Ballet Shoes, Movie Shoes, Circus 
Shoes and others. The setting is North 
London where two orphaned girls, Hilary 
and Rachel Lennox, come to live with their 
Aunt who runs a dancing school, training 
young girls for professional stage work. 
Their cousin Dulcie, the prima donna of the 
school, does not take kindly to the arrange 
ment and misses no opportunity to make life 
miserable for the girls. Despite their un- 
happiness, an astonishing change comes into 
their lives which promises to brighten their 
entire future. Girls from ages ten to fourteen 
will find this a satisfying human interest 
story Margaret 5. Sandine 


Dance to My Measure. By Lee Wyndham. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 188. $2.95 

Jeginning with the that Shelley 
Winters feels when her family must move 
to New York and she will be forced to give 
up her dancing lessons, high school girls will 
follow every exciting event from her audi- 
tion for membership in the exclusive Theatre 
Arts High School until the climax of her 
realization that choreography is the career 
she wants. Two vacations working in sum 
mer stock; extra duties with Miss Rogers, 
her instructor; her dramatic clash with 
Astrea, one of her classmates, are all blended 
into a theatrical story that becomes an excel- 
lent career book Gladys A. Berg 


shock 
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17 Million Jobs: The Story of Industry 
in Action. By John Perry. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 237. $3.95. 

This is a timely presentation of the wide 
range of job opportunities in the manufac 
turing industry. With many descriptive ex- 
amples, the author considers requirenients, 
wages and hours, seniority, apprenticeship, 
plant structure, and jobs for girls, indicating 
throughout the countless skills and abilities 
needed, from laborer to technician, office 
sales, accounting, management, engineer, and 
scientist, and even chef, librarian, and athlete 
Excellent emphasis is given to education and 
training for advancement and security, with 
some discussion of career planning. A good 
book for the career shelf. 

Alice S. 


So Youre in High School. By Mary F. 
and Ervin W. Detjen. Illustrated by Charles 
Geer. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 126. $2.75 

The entering high school student will find 
in this book useful advice on requirements 
and grades, good manners and study habits, 
part-time jobs, conducting meetings, and how 
to get along with classmates, teachers, and 
family. Of interest are the chapters giving 
students leadership responsibilities for con 
ducting and participating in home room 
meetings and programs, with the explanation 
of effective techniques such as the buzz 
session, role playing, and parliamentary 
procedure. Alice S. Gordon 


The Wooden Horse. By Eric Williams 
Illustrated by Martin Thomas. Abelard 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

A true story of escape from a Nazi prison 
camp during World War II. In order to 
accomplish it, two British officers built a 
vaulting horse under which they effectively 
dug a tunnel. Once outside the barbed wire, 
they had many adventures and narrow es 
capes, finally reaching England. While lack 
ing true literary skill, the story is written 
with clarity and forcefully presents the 
heroism, courage, perseverance, and ingenuity 
typical of soldiers of many nationalities 

Margaret S. Sandine 


Gordon 


The Light. By Saint-Marcoux. Translated 
by Frances Frenaye. Vanguard Press, 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958 
$3.00. 


Miré, a young shepherd girl in the Basque 
country, loses her sight through an accident 


caused by a smuggler as he tries to escape 
the police. In spite of his dubious vocation, 
this young man belongs to a highly respected 
and fairly well-to-do family. When he learns 
of the harm he has done to Miré, he takes 
her to his mother, who gives her a home, 
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teaches her to read Braille, and helps her to 
become a happily adjusted person in spite 
of her handicap. The young man, not satis- 
fied with this expiation for his guilt, how- 
ever, decides to study medicine and specialize 
in eye surgery. At the end of the story, he 
has performed an operation which restores 
Mirés sight and is engaged to marry her. 
Even in translation this French author’s 
literary style is pleasing, especially in its 
description of the Pyrenees landscapes and 
village life. The plot however is unrealistic 
and the characters seem more like shadows 
than like flesh and blood human beings. Not 
important but teen-age girls will enjoy it. 
Dorothy Schumacher 


Sycamore By David Taylor. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 227 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 1958. Pp. 384. $3.95. 


A well constructed novel of the exploits of 
the legendary Francis Marion and his non- 
descript troops of South Carolina during the 
Revolutionary War. Although his men were 
untrained and poorly equipped their valor 
and daring saved the Southern flank of the 
army under the superb leadership of the 
“Swamp Fox.” Carefully documented history 
is woven into the romance of Colonel Dixon 
Blakely, Commander of the Irregular Cav- 
alry, and Jewel May Ward, daughter of a 
ory. Margaret S. Sandine 


Men. 


The Fabulous Year. By Elizabeth Ogilvie. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


Cass Phillips, prepared to make her senior 
year an outstanding one, is wholly unpre- 
pared for the events that occur with startling 
rapidity from the first day of the term. Her 
friend Adam feels her values are artificial 
and tries to help her find more in life than 
popularity. High school girls will enjoy her 
dates with Rory Fraser, basketball captain; 
envy her membership in the select Calpurnia 
Club; pity the attachment of Alicia and 
greatly admire Cass when she _ realizes 
Adam’s mature judgment was correct. 

Gladys A. Berg 


Reading Roundup Series. Books One, 
and Three. By Paul Witty et al. D. C. 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass., 1958. Pp. 502, 502, and 694 respec- 
tively. $3.68, $3.68 and $4.40 respectively. 

The first book in this reading-literature 
series for high school students is arranged 
under the headings of experience units with 
the content representing various literary 
types and a galaxy of authors both tradi- 
tional and current. Preceding each selection 
is an introductory paragraph to orient the 
reader and to lure him into each new read- 
ing experience; following each are thought- 
problems, vocabulary exercises, and discus- 
sion hints. An index of authors and titles, 
an index of types, and brief biographies of 
authors contribute to the usefulness of the 


Two, 
Heath 
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volume. Whether used as a basic anthology 
or as a supplementary book, it may be rec- 
ommended for the average ninth grade stu- 
dent. 


Although the second book continues the 
organization of the first, the material has not 
been arranged according to literary types 
but to experience units. With few exceptions, 
the authors of selections are American or 
British, both traditional and modern. The 
illustrations are extemely colorful and in- 
triguing. For the typical tenth grade student. 


Because the high school junior should be 
achieving a greater maturity in his reading 
habits, should be considering literature, in 
part at least, as an art form, the arrange- 
ment of the selections by experience units 
seems juvenile. Perhaps that is the reason 
that the editors of Book Three departed 
briefly from their favorite pattern of or- 
ganization by presenting the novelette and 
epic under literary type headings rather than 
as part of experience units, a departure so 
welcome that it should have suggested itself 
as suitable for the entire content of the book. 
Here again most of the authors represented 
are American or British, past and present. 

Eona DeVere 


Teen-Age Tales. By Ruth Strang and 
Amelia Melnik. Illustrated by Foster Caddell 
et al. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1958. Pp. 248. $2.56. 


For the boy or girl in high school but still 
on the fifth-sixth grade level in reading, 
this book of teen-age stories has special 
value. The subject matter is of vital sig- 
nificance to the maturing student; the action 
moves along swiftly; the vocabulary is sim- 
ple enough to raise no stumbling blocks in 
the path of enjoyment. Reluctance in read 
ing may be jogged into enthusiasm by way 
of easy yet exciting tales of this kind. 


Eona DeVere 


Treasure in the Valley. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 243. $2.95. 


Is there anyone anywhere who does not 
enjoy a good mystery? Here is one which 
deals with not one but two treasures, and 
the experiences involved in finding them lead 
to both delightful and tragic situations. A 
love story and a thread of mystery joined 
with the activities of two active boys make 
this an interesting book for all freshmen 
boys. Bessie C. Stenhouse 


By Lois Snelling. 


Mathematical Tables and Formulae. By 


i. J. Camm. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 2.75. 

Designed for the use of students preparing 
for examinations, the British author has 
given us a set of tables which will not find 
wide appeal in the United States. However, 
it is an interesting collection of mathematical 
tables and well arranged. The printing is 
poor and one would question the value of 
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tables in which the symbols are at times 
indistinct and blurred. Included is a table 
of equivalents for pounds, shillings, and the 
like which would be useless in our business 
world. For the same price there are many 
more extensive and more practical tables 
already available. 


William J. Purcell 


Mathematics for the Layman. T. H. Ward 
Hill. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 342. $4.75. 

An interesting collection of mathematical 
miscellanies for the general reader. Peda- 
gogically speaking it is a cook book. The 
phrasing of many problems in terms of the 
British money system would render this part 
useless to the American reader. Many of 
the topics, however, are of interest, such as 
“casting out nines.” The location of the 
decimal point is another cause for confusion 
to the American reader and some of the 
definitions are in conflict with those com- 
monly accepted in the field. 

William J. Purcell 

The Golden Hawks of Genghis Khan. By 
Rita Ritchie. Illustrated by Lorence F. 
Bjorklund. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 191. 
$3.00. 

Upper grade pupils and some younger high 
school students who have a liking for histori- 
cal novels packed with thrills and adventure 
will add this book to the list of those they 
have enjoyed. In addition to being filled 
with information about falconry, the book 
provides a sympathetic view toward Mongol 
culture as exemplified by Genghis Khan. A 
brief bibliography is included but a glossary 
would also have been helpful. 

Robert Levin 


How to Get into College. By Frank H. 
Bowles. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 157. 
$2.95. 

Because of the current interest and con- 
fusion concerning college admission, high 
school students and parents alike will find 
this concise but comprehensive guide most 
helpful in solving the maze that confronts 
the college bound student. High school li- 
braries and college advisers should con- 
sider this book to supplement their college 
references. John H. Russell 


Exploring Home and Family Living. By 
Henrietta Fleck, Louise Fernandez and Eliz- 
abeth Munves. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 393. $4.60. 

This book is exceptionally well illustrated 
with pictures and sketches which should be 
very attractive to students in grades seven 
through ten. The chapters are arranged so 
that they may be used in any desired order. 
The area on management includes some in- 
formation on home economics careers and 
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an excellent chapter on time management 
The section on small children should help 
students to understand why young brothers 
and sisters act as they do and would be very 
valuable to baby sitters. Boys are often 
neglected in the sections on grooming, but 
this book has excellent material and illus- 
trations “for boys only” which will appeal 
to them. It would be excellent either as a 
text or reference book. 
Madelyn G. Gorman 


Airmen and What They Do. By Charles 
I. Coombs. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192 
$3.95. 

This book has a plebian title but it is an 
accurate description of the book. Except 
when the author gets carried away into 
dialogue which often does not ring true the 
reader gets a fairly good picture of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of various types of 
occupations necessary to maintain aircraft 
aloft. Complete with glossary and a good 
bibliography. Robert Levin 


Paper-Maché. By Lillian Johnson. David 
McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 88. $3.95. 

This book is of greater value to those 
interested in the commercial or quantity 
production of paper maché work than to 
teachers who stress the individual and ex 
pressive type of art. The ideas are limited 
and techniques are given for one way to do 
each process. The illustrations are the com 
mercial, store-window type figures. Perhaps 
a hobbyist, a small store owner, or a group 
who wish to make many decorative figures 
for some event or display could use the ideas 
presented. Not recommended for teachers 
because it is limited in the many possible 
varied aspects of this medium. 


Jane Neale 


Through an Opera Glass. By Irene Gass 
and Herbert Weinstock. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 166. $3.00. 


An interesting history of opera from its 


origin in 1600 with Peri and Monteverdi 
through Handel, Gluck, Verdi, Wagner, and 
Puccini to the present day. A chapter on 
English and American opera discusses the 
revival of interest in this subject and the 
outburst of new activity throughout the 
western world. This book is interspersed 
with significant anecdotal material about 
composers, singer, and performers and de 
scriptions of the behavior of opera audiences 
through the centuries. The illustrations are 
photographs of scenes from the New York 
and Metropolitan Opera Companies. Al- 
though not a profound book, it is interest- 
ing and informative for upper grade, high 
school, and college students who wish to 
get acquainted with opera. 
Elizabeth Hennessey 
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Coinometry. By Robert V. Masters and 
Fred Reinfeld. Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
Sterling Publishing Co., 122 E. 25th St. 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 92. $3.50. 

First published in 1952, this is a revi- 
sion of an instructive historical introduction 
to coins and currency. Aimed at the young 
collector, it is packed with authentic infor- 
mation simply written and beautifully illus- 
trated with explanatory diagrams and photo- 
graphs. The scope is wide, including famous 
commemorative coins, both foreign and 
American, and an up-to-date price list. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Teen-age Treasury for Girls. Edited by 
Seon Manley. Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 
24th St., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 332. 
$4.95 

A discriminating anthology focussed on 
the teen-age girl and her world. All manner 
of prose form — short stories, novel excerpts, 
poetry, plays, even letters — has been culled 
to mirror the emotions, experiences, and 
dreams of adolescent maturation. The span 
of inclusion is wide, from Shapespeare and 
Bronte to Anne Frank and Shulman; the 
literary merit is high. The excerpts can 
only serve to inspire further reading. Ex- 
cellent. Eve K. Clarke 


Seventeen’s Stories. Edited by Babette Ros- 
mond. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 253. $3.50 

An anthology of thirteen stories revealing 
various facets of adolescent experiences and 
maturation. With wide diversification in 
mood and setting, they communicate com- 
passion and understanding of the problems 
of modern youth. The writing has style and 
distinction and is far removed from the 
average slick magazine fare. 


Eve K. Clarke 


Date With a Career. By Jan Nickerson. 
Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 247. $2.95. 

When her actress mother goes on tour, 
Saphronia Lee Adams spends her senior 
high school year with her grandmother in 
a pleasant New England town. She learns 
to enjoy the small town, new friends, and 
school activities. Her only problem, for 
vhich there is a contrived solution, is to 
convince grandmother she should have a 
career as dress designer instead of concert 
pianist. This slight story with its superficial 
characterization is for girls, ages thirteen 
to fifteen. Alice S. Gordon 


Washington Secretary Alice Rogers 
Hager. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

When Carolyn Markham goes to Wash- 
ington as a junior secretary for Miss Sally, 
congresswoman from her home state in the 
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Middle West, she immediately becomes part 
of the excitement of government but finds 
that long, hard days and nights are required 
to carry on the job. Because of her dis- 
tinguished relatives, Cara is able to see a side 
of Washington life that secretaries do not 
often take part in. Her love story with a 
young man of the opposite political party is 
happy and believable. Above all, the District 
itself plays a part in this entirely charming 
story. Especially suitable for girls, grades 
ten to twelve. Hélene Grossenbacher 


Pebble In A Pool. By Elizabeth: Yates. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 284. $3.50. 

With insight and charm the author tells 
the story of Mrs. Fisher’s remarkable life - 
the breadth of her interests, the scope of her 
achievements, her sound sense of values, and 
her keen sense of humor. The narrative is 
illustrated with delightful photographs and 
enriched by intimate contacts and significant 
experiences. Among the forces which shaped 
the “widening circles” the reader meets her 
crusading artist mother, her dynamic scholar 
ly father, and her brilliant and devoted hus 
band. It is good for youthful readers to learn 
that Mrs. Fisher never overlooked the im- 
portance of stern discipline in the pursuit of 
her chosen art, and spent long hours in re- 
writing and revising. 


Mary E. 


Path-through-the-W oods. By Barbara Ker 
Wilson. Illustrated by Charles Stewart. 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 182. $3.50. 

In a thinly constructed narrative which is 
supposed to resemble the pattern of a patch- 
work quilt, the author has pieced together 
a few glimpses into the life of an English 
family of the middle nineteenth century. 
Sophie Dobson, the teen-aged heroine, is too 
submerged in the total family situation to be 
clearly delineated in her personality and 
problems and the story ends without develop- 
ing the theme of her ambition to become a 
doctor. Although meant for older girls, the 
book is likely to have a limited audience. 

Julienne Couleur 


Courtenay 


Annie Oakley. By Shannon Garst. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40 St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

Girls in the seventh and eighth grades will 
enjoy this excellent biography of the young 
Ohio girl whose charming personality and 
superb marksmanship delighted audiences in 
\merica and Europe and made her the box- 
office sensation of her day. High ideals, 
loyalty to friends and family, and persever- 
ance in the face of adversity formed a strong 
foundation on which Annie built her private 
life and exciting theatrical career. An ex- 
cellent bibliography invites further acquaint- 
ance with Annie and her contemporaries. 


Mary M. McAuliffe 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


April 1-4: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA, 
Dallas, Texas. 


April 2-4: 1959 Conference on College Composition and Communi- 


cation, San Francisco, California. 


April 7-11: Council for Exceptional Children, NEA, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


April 13-16: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, Seattle, 
Washington. 


April 18: Chicago Teachers Union Education Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


May 1-2: International Reading Association, Toronto, Canada. 


May 7-10: North Central Division, Music Educators National Con- 
ference, NEA, Chicago, Illinois. 


May 17-20: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Denver, 


Colorado. 


June 21-26: American Association of University Women, Kansas 


City, Missouri. 
June 21-27: American Library Association, Washington, D. C. 


June 23-26: National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Kansas. 


June 23-26: Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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